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CHAPTER I. 

A CLIENT OF THE FIRM OF LITTLEJOY, 
WIGRIFF, AND TRUE. 

Adelphi Terrace may be reckoned as one 
among the many lonely spots in the heart of 
London. Its tall and heavy houses, standing 
boldly on the north side of the Thames, have 
an air of faded quality about them, much re- 
sembling those who in later times have chosen 
it for a residence. At the time when this story 
opens, the year eighteen forty-seven, solitary- 
looking men sometimes loitered there, generally 
utter strangers to the neighbourhood, with 
entirely new names, their old names being 
VOL. I. B 
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much sought after, and dressed in the fashion 
of their better days, a long time before. . Some 
of these lonely men would linger on the ter- 
race till night came on, and the more hopeful 
got satisfaction from the river prospect as they 
watched the water drive past a moored barge 
or low-driven pile, or make shift with the 
black mud or a broken boat to ripple over. 

But a vastly different man from theser was 
Mr. Abel Violet Wigriff, known to the occu- 
pier of No. 2, and a visitor there upon a parti- 
cular evening in the autumn of the year forty- 
seven. He wore a dress coat, a large waistcoat 
to match his extreme stoutness, and black trou- 
sers, all of glossy cloth, with pearl-buttoned 
gaiters over his boots. His hat, as imposing as 
a bishop's, and far more glossy, curved out- 
wards at the top, and its broad brim curled up 
and waved all round in graceful curves to match 
his shining black wig. Without his hat it 
could be seen more clearly that his eyes 
looked from under a heavy brow and a re- 
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treating forehead that met his wig where the 
organ of benevolence should have been but 
was not. His nose was long and pointed, and 
slightly prominent in the bridge. His mouth 
was large, and his long lips hung loosely on 
his jaw, while his chin reposed on a white 
neckcloth and within a capacious collar. A 
model of complacency, he walked with a light 
and stately step, with one hand thrust in his 
waistcoat, and the other behind him, holding 
his umbrella. 

Mr. Wigriff was a member of the firm of 
Littlejoy, WigriJff, and True, a founder of 
Joint Euination Companies, and the spirit of 
their boards. His general practice was limited; 
he avoided courts, and kept the few clients he 
had as much as possible to himself. One of 
his best lived at No. 2, and he seemed to be on 
tolerably good terms there, for he opened the 
door with a latch-key, and did not wait to be 
asked in. He went up the dark staircase, past 
the lower rooms filled with old-fashioned fur- 
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niture, and then he came to a large upper 
room. Mr. Wigriff looked in with the um- 
brella behind him. He did not pause that he 
might note the appearance of the room; he 
had seen it often before, and it never altered. 
There was a window directly in front of him, 
and another to its right. There was a fire- 
place with a small fire in it on his extreme 
right-hand, and before the fire was spread a 
small carpet. On that stood a round table and 
two chairs — one of them a Windsor chair. It 
was all very dark, and in the middle of the 
room, rather Mr. Wigriff 's end than the other, 
he saw what he knew to be a tent ; and a dull 
light struggled through the canvas on the 
side looking towards the fire. The tops of the 
main poles of this tent had been cut down, so 
tlbat they cleared the ceiling. It was a long 
time since it had been pitched, and the dust 
rested thick and heavy on the folds of the 
canvas. Once upon a time a long-legged, hairy 
spider spun a web between the top of the tent 
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and the ceiling ; but he found no jlies ever came 
that way, so he left, and in default of something 
better the web caught dust in plenty. 

Seeing that everything in the room remained 
undisturbed, Mr. Wigriff' entered, and still 
holding his umbrella behind him, he peered 
round the edge of the tent, and noted a bald 
head fringed round with grey hair, bending 
over a writing-table on one side of the tent. 
It was Colonel Willwend on the field of battle 
writing dispatches to the Commander-in-Chief; 
and complacency was triumphant on the face 
of Mr. Wigriff as he looked at him. There 
was a portable inkstand on the table, and be- 
side it an oil lamp dimly lighting the ColoneVs 
stem face, worn here and there into deep fur- 
rows, and shorn of all hair, save his thickly 
grown eyebrows. Thus his firm and sinewy 
jaw was clearly seen. The uniform of his 
regiment hung on the side of the tent. It 
was very clean and neat, so also was the little 
iron bedstead and the clothes upon it, stand- 
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ing on the opposite side of the tent. Indeed 
everything within the place was most orderly ; 
the military boots were highly polished, and 
the spurs in their heels glistened even in the 
dim light of the lamp. But the tall Colonel 
was clothed in private dress : an old frock coat 
with the high stiff collar, short waist, and 
spare sleeves of our grandfathers' days. 

Presently he stopped in his writing, and 
Mr. Wigriff drew back as the Colonel came 
out from the tent, and shading his eyes, he 
looked towards the window. But he saw be- 
yond that many, many miles. He did not 
seem to see the window-frames, nor the little 
balcony outside it, nor the room he stood in, 
its ceiling, or the paper upon its walls. Nor 
did he see the river beyond save as it helped 
his disordered fancy, and formed a part of the 
picture that it drew. He saw the light that 
danced upon the waters, but its banks were 
clean and sandy, and instead of slimy wharves, 
shattered houses, and tall factories, there were 
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banks of grass, green brushwood, and tall 
trees ; and behind, high hills ; and all around, 
the tops of many tents ; and here and there a 
picket and sentries passing to and fro. All 
this he saw, but they were dimly shaded in 
the picture, for it was night with him as well 
as in reality. He went back into his tent, and 
taking his night-glass from its place, he came 
out again, and sweeping the field before him, 
he said, ^^In great force, very great force. 
Over thirty thousand." 

" You are of opinion that they are in greater 
force than us. General?" asked Mr. Wigriff, 
as he held the umbrella pointed downwards 
and his left foot advanced a step, as if he were 
going through the sword practice with his 
left hand. But the attitude was uncommonly 
elegant. 

The Colonel, always the General upon these 
occasions, continued without noticing him, ^'In 
great force, but by Heaven not English !" 

"Brave beyond measure," said Mr. Wigriff. 
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'^Immeasurably brave. They will fly like 
chaff before the wind." 

A dull light flickered on the river-bank. It 
was carried by a boatman or some other cross- 
ing a rickety landing-stage, and it disap- 
peared into a boathouse. It showed the Co- 
lonel nothing but itself and its reflection in 
the black river. "Some infernal spy, for a 
thousand guineas, betraying our position," and 
the Colonel stamped and swore again. 

But a little girl came suddenly upon them 
and cried out shrilly, " Grandfather, grand- 
father, here's Mr. Wigriff;" and as she spoke, 
she put her hand upon the old man's arm and 
looked angrily at Mr. Wigriff. If she had 
spoken her thoughts she would have said, 
"Why do you encourage him? You know 
it does him harm and pains me very much." . 

There they stood, the old man slightly 
dazed, and looking at Mr. Wigriff as if he but 
half knew him and yet remembered him well ; 
and the girl coming so suddenly and so 
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quietly, in her drab dress, and with her light 
hair falling all wildly down her back as she 
held her grandfather's arm. Her age was 
twelve, perhaps; but they had been weary 
years of watchfulness and had made her face 
look grave. Her voice was clear and decisive, 
and her deep-blue eyes were very watchful of 
Mr. Wigriff, who took off his hat and bowed 
with a dignified wave as she said, '^ I do 
wish you'd keep him from it when you come 
to see him, please." 

" Did I for a moment apprehend that any 
course I designed to take would pain you, I - 
should dismiss it. Miss Wiilwend, as unworthy 
of a thought. I would not encourage the gal- 
lant Colonel for a moment, if disagreeable to 
you ; but to aid his fancy is to give him plea- 
sure, for he never seems so happy as when 
commanding in imagination." Mr. Wigriflf 
bowed again, with a wave of the hat in his 
right hand. 

'' I don't know anything of thaty Mr. Wig- 
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riff," said the girl, leaning forward to give her 
words more force ; "but it can't be good for 
grandfather so to lose himself, and he must 
not be allowed to do it/' 

Here light seemed to break in upon the 
Colonel and he said, " Mr. Wigriff, eh, Mabel ? 
Wigriff?" Then he stamped and shook his 
head, as if to throw off a cloud. 

" True, Colonel, true ; I'm at your service, 
at your service, sir," said Mr. Wigriff, an4 
thick creases gathered round his lips as he 
looked towards Mabel, with a half bow. 

But MabeL only frowned at him and con- 
tinued frowning as she watched them into the 
tent. She did not like Mr. Wigriff; neither 
his looks nor his ways pleased her. Had he 
touched her, she would most likely have 
shrieked from undefinable fear ; yet she could 
not say that either she or her grandfather had 
any good cause to fear him. She simply did 
not like him, and endured his coming only be- 
cause she regarded it as necessary. Mr. Wig- 
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riflF was to her a machiiie that brought money 
to buy supplies, and, therefore, as much a ne- 
cessity as the pots and pans. 

As Mr. Wigriff entered the tent he drew a 
manuscript from his pocket, and having osten- 
tatiously unfolded it, he put it on the Colonel's 
table. 

"That, sir," said he, with his customary 
wave of the hand, "is a full and complete 
account of the receipts and expenditure of 
your estate since I have had it in trust. At 
the bottom you see the amount at present in- 
vested in funds, in freeholds, and in substan- 
tial leaseholds, and you will observe that it 
has increased by £5000 since your property 
has been in my hands, — ^£5000, sir. Your 
grandson and granddaughter will be £5000 
the richer, sir, from my management. Don't 
think me vain, sir ; if I am proud of the re- 
sult, sir, I trust it is an honest pride." 

The great man stood a little apart, with an 
air of patient dignity. His statement was so 
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ample ; he had confessed to so much that he 
might have kept within his own breast,— or, 
rather, in his own pocket, — that he felt he 
had sinned against himpelf, and the contem- 
plation of so much self-denial inclined his 
heart to other Christian graces, so he put on 
resignation, — indeed, he seemed quite open to 
a suit of sackcloth and his head was ready- 
bared for ashes. 

As he waited, with his lips pursed up and 
his hands meekly clasped together, the Colonel 
sat by his table, nervously fingering the cor- 
ners of the document ; though he looked on 
the page, he was not reading, and presently 
he said, " I'll put this aside now. I should 
like to see Harry ; he must be growing up 
now. Bring him to me." 

Mr. Wigriff coughed slightly and then an- 
swered, with much gravity, " I am sorry to 
say, sir, that for the present it is impos- 
sible." 

^' How ?" asked the Colonel, turning sharply 
on him. 
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And Mr. Wigriff quickly responded, " Per- 
haps you may form the opinion that what I 
would tell you now I should have told you 
before ; but I assure you, sir," and here Mr. 
Wigriflf laid his hand upon his heart, "I 
assure you, sir, that I was silent solely from a 
desire to save you any unnecessary pain and 
anxiety." 

" Good God, sir, what is it ?" exclaimed 
the Colonel, with a stem look, and he sat up 
boldly. 

" Pardon me," returned Mr. Wigriff, put- 
ting his hand upon the Colonel's arm, " I sim- 
ply wished to sher-ield your heart from an 
unnecessary shock." 

"WeU!" 

" I have to tell you that your grandson has 
been lost sight of by me since I brought him 
from Windsor, now two years since." 

" Good God, man, how's this ?" cried the 
Colonel. "Why have I not known this? 
Where did he go to ? Who's searched for 
him? Sharp!" 
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Mabel started to hear her grandfather speak 
so loudly and throw down a chair as if in 
anger. She had been sitting by the fire, as 
with her elbows on the little round table and 
her head resting on her hands, she gathered 
all the light upon her book, and now as she 
started up and listened fearfully, wondering 
what would come next, she heard the rolling 
voice of Mr. Wigriff, just a little agitated, 
saying,— 

" Pardon me, Colonel ; I anticipated this." 
Then Mr, Wigriff's arms were stretched out 
in appeal as he continued, " I knew your af- 
fection for the lad ; my duty was rather to find 
him, than to cause pain by apprising you of 
his disappearance. I have searched high and 
low in every direction, and have offered large 
rewards for his recovery; but all without 
effect at present. To have told you that the 
boy was missing would not have aided me in 
the search ; it would but have increased my 
embarrassment. I should have been anxious 
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not only for the boy's safety, bnt for your 
peace of mind as well, and if my anxiety had 
been increased, my judgment would have been 
depreciated, my discretion — er— my discretion 
would have — er — ^been hampered." 

The Colonel was sitting now,* and he 
groaned, "Oh, this is cruel; this is very 
cruel !'' Then after a moment or two of silence 
he asked, in a fainter voice, " Where did you 
last see him ?" 

" I brought him from his school at "Windsor, 
sir, with a view to place him at a more suit- 
able one. I proposed to rest a day or two in 
London on the road, and for that purpose took 
him into the bosom of my family. He abused 
the liberty accorded him, fled in the night- 
time, and I have been unable to discover his 
whereabouts. Sir," continued Mr. Wigriff, 
with uplifted hands, " I strove to do my duty 
by him, in accordance with your directions ; I 
treated him as a son, but I regret to say the 
youth forgot himself." 
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The uplifted hands descended and the 
thumbs sought the arm-holes of Mr. Wigriff's 
waistcoat. Then Mr. Wigriff stood erect, an 
injured, an insulted man. 

"Well, Wigriff," sighed the old man^ 
" you've done your best, I believe you've 
done your best; but it's a disappointment, a 
very great disappointment." Then he added 
abruptly, " Is the boy bad, think ye ?" 

'' God forbid that I should cast a slur on the 
youth's character ; God forbid that I should 
injure him in your eyes ; but I fear his tem- 
per gets the better of him. He is passionate 
and wilfal, and inclined to resent restraint. I 
will not say more than this," added Mr. Wig- 
riff, in a tone which indicated that he could 
say a great deal if he chose to be vindictive. 

It happened that the Colonel desired to hear 
no more, and as he pondered over what he had 
heard, Wigriff folded up the statement of 
account and deliberately put it in his pocket. 
At this moment complacency was in the as- 
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cendant upon his countenance, to the utter 
exclusion of anything like self-abnegation. 

As they came out of the tent, they found 
Mabel apparently intent upon her book, with 
^pper ready and the kettle steaming on the 
fire. Her head was resting on her hands, 
and her fair hair feU in rich profusion on her 
shoulders. 

The sight of her inspired Mr. Wigriff, who 
stayed the Colonel by a gentle pressure on 
the arm, while he delivered himself of the 
following in an impressive whisper: ^^ If my 
endeavours to discover your grandson prove 
fruitless, — ^which God forbid, — it is a consola- 
tion to think that you have a priceless trea- 
sure here, sir. Is she not, sir ?" continued 
Mr. Wigriflf, as fat creases rolled about his 
mouth, — " Is she not, sir, the brightest flower 
in a little giarden of her own fair making ?" 

The Colonel smiled faintly, as he answered 
with a pressure of the hand "Do your best, 
Wigriff, do your best." 

VOL. I. c 
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Mr. Wigriff departed, as he came, with a 
complacent countenance and an elastic step; 
his interview had been eminently successful. 
^^True, my boy," said he to himself, "you 
may go a-fishing, and you'd better start to- 
morrow. I should recommend Wales, Mr. 
True." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CHEKUB IS BOUND APPKENTICE. 

The very next morning, Mr. True, to the 
astonishment of his small circle of acquaint- 
ances, bought a complete set of fishing-tackle, 
aad announced his intention of going on a 
fishing excursion. Before noon he had set 
out, and when but a very little way on his 
road he was joined by a smart boy of about 
twelve, who seemed to dislike him very much 
from no apparent cause; but Mr. True took 
no notice of his sullenness, made the most 
amiable inquiries respecting his health, and 
throughout the journey his young friend's 
comfort seemed to be his chief concern. In 
due time they arrived at Aberglidd, on the 

c 2 
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coast of Glamorgan, and put up at the Goat's 
Head. Next morning they had an excellent 
breakfast, and Mr. True having biade a num- 
ber of the kindest inquiries, all giving evi- 
dence of a desire to promote his young friend's 
comfort, but to which the boy replied only in 
monosyllables, proposed a walk in search of a 
trout stream. 

"Harry, my boy," said Mr. True, at the 
door of the Goat's Head, " we'll take the road 
to the sea, and walk along the coast. We're 
bound to find a stream if we walk far enough, 
you know ; and then we can see what sort of 
fish it has in it, eh ?" 

The lawyer looked at the boy as if he defied 
him to find a flaw in that design ; but the boy 
answered, almost contemptuously, "You've 
forgotten the rod." 

Mr. True grunted and frowned, ordered the 
boy to go and fetch it, and walked on with 
his hands behind him, holding his umbrella, 
and with his eyes cast on the ground. He 
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was still musing wlieii Harry overtook him, 
and they walked on in silence. 

It chanced that they came to a stream be- 
fore they reached the sea ; and, passing over a 
bridge, they found the road lay up a hill, and 
a notice on their left informed them that the 
bye-path led to a market-garden belonging to 
David Jenkins, who was also, the board an- 
nounced, a florist. Mr. True was much struck 
with this notice ; but, after a little considera- 
tion, he took the road up the hill. Arrived at 
the top, they had a fine view of the sea on the 
one hand, and on the other they looked down 
upon David Jenkins's cottage, standing in the 
middle of his garden. 

The stream they had crossed wound its way 
through the nurseryman's ground, and was 
lost to view in some rich woodland at the top 
of the valley; and Mr. True, as he looked at 
the cottage attentively for a few moments, 
seemed charmed by the repose of the scene, 
and observed, with the air of a land-surveyor, 
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" Wonderful picturesque ! situation undeni- 
able ! Wouldn't you like to live here, Harry, 
my boy ?" 

Harry said lie didn't know, in a tone whicli 
implied that lie didn't care, and flung a stone 
down the hillside listlessly; but he brightened 
up as his stone started a rabbit, and a second 
stone, flung with energy, raised a cloud of 
dust at the rabbit's tail just as he disappeared 
in the warren. 

This incident was eminently satisfactory to 
Mr. True, who kept a sharp look-out for rab- 
bits during the rest of their walk, and forgot 
all about the trout until they returned to the 
Goat's Head, when they found Harry had left 
the fishing-rod somewhere on the way. 

After dinner he returned to look for it, and 
Mr. True took advantage of his absence to 
visit David Jenkins alone. 

As he drew near the cottage he was seen by 
Mrs. Jenkins through the kitchen window, 
and said she to her husband, "David, now; 
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there's a man comin' dressed like a preacher, 
'es indeed now." 

David walked to the door and peered out at 
the stranger as he crossed the wooden bridge 
near the cottage, and wondered what he could 
want. Presently Mr. True was near enough 
to say, " Good evening," and David acknow- 
ledged the salute with a nod. Mr. True then 
ventured to remark that it was a fine evening, 

■ 

upon which David replied, "Well indeed, 
sir, it's not bad now whatever.'^ So saying, 
David thrust his hands deeply into his pockets 
and looked up at the sky, as if he were not in 
the least interested in his visitor's business. 
Mr. True, on the contrary, looked at David 
curiously, and noticed that he was a stooping 
man of about fifty, with short, black hair, a 
browned and wrinkled face, small black eyes, 
and heavy eyebrows. Mr. True concluded 
that David Jenkins was ill-tempered and sus- 
picious, — and so he was to strangers ; but to 
his friends he was hospitable, and by impulse 
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even generous. In this, however, he did not 
diflter from his countrymen. As if satisfied, 
the lawyer brought his umbrella down sharply 
to the ground, and observed, "My name's 
True." 

"Well, indeed, it's not a bad name, sir," 
said David, as he jingled a few coins in his 
pocket and glanced at a tall chimney rising 
from among the trees not far distant and vo- 
miting a cloud of smoke. 

" Yes," said the lawyer, " my name's True, 
and I'm a solicitor, of 14, Gunpowder Alley, 
Shoe Lane, London." 

Mr. True stroked .his chin with his black 
kid glove after this, and settled his neck in 
his black satin stock, as if to call attention to 
his highly respectable appearance. 

"A solicitor, now, are 'ou?" said David, as 
he looked at Mr. True intently. 

"That's what I am; and, look you, I can 
put something in your way, if you like." 

" Well, indeed, I should be very glad," said 
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the gardener, " for times are shocken bad, and 
the copper smoke from the stack yonder do 
kill all my crops when the wind is in the 
north-west; and, indeed, I must have some- 
thing from Mr. Yivian to make 'good my loss, 
^ou see." 

This was spoken very earnestly; and Mr. 
True knew, from David's manner, that the 
copper smoke had weighed long upon his 
mind; so the lawyer roundly abused the 
copper-smelter, advised David to demand com- 
pensation at once, recommended him to ask 
twice as muc> as he would be content with, 
and if he did not succeed in his demand, to 
take the case into court as soon as possible. 
This opened the gardener's heart, and Mr. 
True was very soon comfortably seated in the 
kitchen, which was ornamented by shining 
saucepans, cured hams, and numerous other 
articles, bespeaking cleanliness, economy, and 
wholesome fare. David Jenkins lighted his 
pipe ; Mr. True joined him with another ; and 
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when the smoke began to curl round their 
heads, Mr. True repeated his advice in the 
matter of the tall chimney, expounded the 
law, which seemed to be designed expressly 
for the extermination of copper-smelters and 
the fostering of market-gardeners, and con- 
cluded by drawing a life-like picture of a bag 
of gold labelled "compensation," which David 
Jenkins, in imagination, straightway invested. 

Having thus reduced the gardener to a 
happy state of mind, Mr. True ventured upon 
the subject then next his heart. " Could you 
teach any one gardening?" he asked in the 
most innocent maoner. 

"Well, indeed, it would be strange thing if 
I couldn't." 

"Oh," said Mr. True, "of course I didn't 
doubt your ability; what I questioned was 
whether you had time. But come, now, 
would you like an apprentice ?" 

David always associated good round pre- 
miums with apprentices as sauce of a piquant 
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flavour to a most unsavoury dish ; so, doubt- 
ing whether he was to be offered some of this 
sauce, he asked, 

" 'Ou mean to keep him, now, as well as to 
learn him the business ?" 

"Ah!" said Mr. True, "^^^hat premium 
would you require for a three years' bind- 
ing ?" 

"Ay, indeed, now,'^ said David, with a so- 
lemn shake of the head, " and for 'ou to un- 
derstand it's a very hard business to teach, 
vairy hard indeed, now." 

If Mr. True had not been almost as wise 
after the manner of the fox as David Jenkins 
looked when he made this impressive observa- 
tion, the lawyer would surely have thought 
the art of market-gardening was more pro- 
found than the mysteries of the law. As it 
was, Mr. True pretended great surprise at the 
extent and diversity of a gardener's education, 
while David enlarged on the culture of celery, 
about which he was just then very busy. 
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"Well, then," said Mr. True, when the 
gardener had finished, "what do you say to a 
boy of about thirteen or fourteen ; keep him 
and teach him for three years without wages, 
and then to bargain with him himself, eh ?" 

"Ay, indeed now, 'ou see,'' said the gar- 
dener, meditating, " I should have to find him 
with clothes, and boys do tear their clothes 
very bad, 'ou see ; and I should have to find 
him with his meals, and growin' boys do eat 
vairy hearty, 'ou see ; and then I should have 
to keep my eye upon him on Sundays and tak' 
him to chapel, and boys are not willing, no, 
indeed, now." 

David Jenkins here again shook his head 
most profoundly, but named no premium ; and 
when Mr. True reminded him of his omission, 
he gravely answered, " Well indeed, now, it's 
a serious matter, and I wouldn't undertake it 
for anybody ; but you're what we call ^ bachen 
bach.' " 

David Jenkins seemed so highly delighted 
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with the idea of Mr. True's being 'bachen 
bach,' that the object of his special favour 
naturally inquired his meaning. 

^^ Indeed, now, 'bachen bach' means good 
fellow, 'ou see, or something of that, — nice 
chap, ha, ha!" and David chuckled, partly 
at the joke and partly at his dexterity in 
gaining time. 

"Oh," said Mr. True, "you must do it 
cheap, then, for a ^ bachen bach.' " 

"Well, indeed," replied David, becoming 
suddenly grave, "and I think a fifty pounds 
would be very little for me to tak' ; 'es, in- 
deed. I will have to look after the lad, and 
to keep him as well as to teach him, 'ou 



see." 



David said this very earnestly; indeed, now 
that the figure was named, his excitement 
would not permit him to continue smoking, so 
he laid down his pipe and commenced rubbing 
hiB knees with extraordinary energy. Mr. 
True, on the contrary, smoked vigorously and 
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remained silent. The smallness of the de- 
mand was a surprise to him after the gar- 
dener's portentous preface ; but feeling bound 
to demur, for fear David should regret he had 
not asked more, he commenced by suggesting 
that the price was too high ; and as David in 
reply gave signs of anger, he denounced the 
premium as an attempt at extortion. The 
gardener urged that the boy would be useless 
for at least a twelvemonth, certainly from ig- 
norance and perhaps from physical weakness : 
the lawyer replied that he was sturdy beyond 
his fellows, and was endowed with a power of 
endurance and a persistency not to be met 
with in any other of his age. Then a fearful 
dread appeared to seize the gardener, who 
spoke of the danger he and his wife and his 
boy and girl would run in admitting to their 
hearth one endowed with violent passions. 
Mr. True retorted that he had made no men- 
tion of violence or passion ; and, as if in a pet, 
he rose to go, saying he was quite content to 
break off the negotiations. 
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"Very well," said David petulantly, "I 
don't want the boy, not I, indeed." 

But David watched the lawyer very in- 
tently, and was much relieved when he turned 
and asked him whether forty pounds would 
do. After a little more haggling be agreed to 
accept forty-five; and within an hour Mr. 
True returned with the boy. 

He was as sturdy as David Jenkins could 
wish, but his face wore an unmistakably stub- 
bom look, and a shock of dark brown hair 
tumbled roughly over his forehead, as boys' 
hair will. Still, his countenance was open, 
though determined, and his large brown eyes 
invited confidence. He doffed his cap on 
entering the kitchen, and his easy bow startled 
a smile into Mrs. Jenkins's weird face. They 
might have known, from his manner, that he 
was a little gentleman, if his smart figure and 
well-made clothes had not told them that al- 
ready ; indeed, a stranger might have thought 
him related to highly respectable Mr. True, 
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but the boy would have regarded the mistake 
as m no wise compUmentary. It did, how- 
ever, occur to the gardener that Harry would 
have been a match for the rich copper-smelter's 
son ; and it also began to dawn upon him that 
the peculiarity of the transaction in which he 
was engaged did not end with the extraordi- 
nary combination of his being asked to accept 
an apprentice with a premium ; he fervently 
hoped that no unpleasant consequences would 
ensue. 

This possibility of unpleasant consequences 
bore heavily on his mind; and although it 
did not outweigh his desire to gain five-and- 
forty pounds, it led him to invite Mr. True 
apart into the scullery, to conclude the busi- 
ness. David closed the door after them, and 
setting his candle on the copper, watched Mr. 
True count out five-and-forty sovereigns upon 
the lid from a little bag. This done, David 
counted them back, and put the whole in his 
pocket. Then, looking extremely grave, he 
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asked, with his hand holding fast by the little 
bag, " What was 'ou say the boy's name was, 
Mr. True?" 

" Harry Willwend," said the lawyer. 

"Ay, indeed now; and for what reason, 
Mr. True, was 'ou tak' this boy, and make a 
gardener of him down here, now ?" 

Mr. True retreated a step, blinked thought- 
fully, and then, as if a happy idea had struck 
him, he took the gardener by the arm, and 
leaning forward, whispered in his ear, "He's 
a love child, Mr. Jenkins, and his mother wants 
to get rid of him." 

" Ay, indeed now," said David knowingly ; 
" and she want to start him in life, eh ? and 
then let him tak' care for himself?" 

"Just so; she wants to get married," he 
added, with a confidential lurch. 

" Well indeed, now, it's bad job for the boy 
whatever, and for his mother too, Mr. True; 
but indeed he shall be tak' care of, 'es, in- 
deed." 
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"You'll bring him into the woik gradually, 
you know." 

"'Es, 'es," said David, lighting Mr. True 
out of the scullery. 

"Perhaps he may expect mo to come and 
see how he's getting on, but I shan't," said 
the lawyer, drawing on his gloves in a 
hurry. 

" No, no ; what need is there ?" 

" Of course not; I'll leave him to you as a 
man of honour, Mr. Jenkins, m itliout a bond 
or anything." 

"Indeed, and I'll do right by the boy," 
replied the gardener, jfingering tlio little bag 
of gold ; and having watched Mr. True across 
the bridge, he closed the door and went in to 
make the acquaintance of his apprentice. 

In another hour, when David Jenkins was 
blinking at Harry through his tobacco-smoke 
as he meditated upon all that lio had heard 
concerning him, Mr. True was on his way to 
London, remarkably well pleased with the 
result of his fishing excursion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DRIFT. 

Harey Willwend did not grieve over the dis- 
appearance of Mr. True, and, with the easy 
disposition of a school-boy, he soon accus- 
tomed himself to the wholesome roughness of 
David Jenkins's kitchen; he even preferred 
his new position to boarding-school and the 
supervision of Mr. True, and never troubled 
his head for a moment about the future. 

David Jenkins, too, was very well satisfied 
with his bargain, if only for the sake of his 
son Abram, a boy of Harry's own age, but 
dark and freckled, with a prospect of red 
whiskers, and clothed in dirty corduroy. 
Judged from appearances, Abram did not pro-* 
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mise well from a moral point of view ; his 
face contiiiTially reproduced the furtive glances 
of his timid mother and the cunning of his 
fitther, — a combination which called for the 
special care of his teachers and guardians, as 
it certainly more nearly resembled thfe raw 
material of a systematic sneak and catspaw 
than a youthful example of caution and hu- 
mility. 

" Indeed, Mary," mused David one evening, 
as he smoked on the settle by the door, " and 
I like the boy." 

Mrs. Jenkins was knitting grey worsted 
stockings by the waning light, and after a 
pause she observed, "And Abram tak's to 
him very good." 

" 'Es, 'es," David answered, but no more 
was said upon the subject by these two con- 
templative people, though it was certain, from 
David's profound appearance, that he thought 
a marvellous deal. 

But Abram's affection for his new compa- 
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nion lasted only as long as he could prevail 
upon him to do all the weeding and stone- 
gathering, while Abram amused himself by 
carving sticks and eating stolen apples; and 
inasmuch as market-gardening ceased to be a 
pastime with Harry in about a fortnight, they 
soon fell out. Besides this, Harry championed 
the cause of little Mary, aged six and very 
shy, and Abram was not well pleased when he 
found he could no longer control her un- 
checked. 

Things went on tolerably well, however, 
until one November afternoon, when, what 
with the east wind and a disagreeable job of 
collecting bean-stakes, Abram's temper was at 
its worst, and, out of sheer malice, he let some 
stakes fall on little Mary as she shivered on 
the pathway. She ran to Harry, ciying out 
more from impotence and vexation than pain, 
and Harry, like a valiant knight, challenged 
her tormentor. 

Then Abram answered sullenly, " She's my 
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sister whatever, and I'll hit her again now 
just." 

Harry, retorting, threatened Abram with 
some bodily injury, "now just whatever," and 
the mockery of the quotation incensed the 
"Welsh boy more than the threat, so that he 
jeered at Harry for having no sister, and 
capped this by saying he had no father either ; 
but as this was not sufficiently bitter, he 
snarled, with more precision than refinement 
of expression, that Harry had no business 
whatever to be, and that he was regarded as a 
nuisance by his own mother. This Harry 
could not deny, for he had so been taught by 
Mr. True, whom he hated in consequence ; but 
he could thrash Abram Jenkins, and he did. 
The whole of his stubbornness and determina- 
tion seemed to be concentrated in the shock of 
hair upon his forehead and in the knuckles of 
his hardy fiste, as he ran, with a butt and a 
thrust at Abram, and in another instant was 
rolling with him on the ground. As they 
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rolled, Abram bit Harry's finger, and Harry, 
being uppermost, retorted by bumping Abram's 
head upon the pathway. 

The angiy noises with wHch this was ac- 
companied sounded so dreadful in little Mary's 
ears, that she fell a-crying for her brother's 
sake, because he was getting the worst of it, 
and ran screaming to and fro. 

Then David Jenkins came up, and catching 
Harry red-hauded, he laid on to him with the 
double purpose of correcting his apprentice 
and protecting his son. 

Abram gave strength to his father's arm by 
detailing a fearful list of crimes committed by 
Harry, whom he even charged with having 
struck little Mary : and this he said was the 
cause of his own interference. 

Thus smarting physically and mentally, 
Harry vowed that David Jenkins should have 
no second opportunity of chastising him, and 
since he was sent supperless to bed, he had 
ample opportunity for maturing his plans. 
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Concurrently with this altercation, Mr, An- 
tony Leep, who styled himself confidential 
clerk to " the legal firm " of Littlejoy, Wigriff, 
and True, of No. 4, Seqeants' Inn, Fleet Street, 
and not Gunpowder Alley, as Mr. True had 
erroneously stated, waited for admission to the 
house of Colonel Brandlebraine, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bideford, on the northern coast of 
Devon. Although only about fifty, Antony 
Leep seemed to be generally infirm; he 
stooped and carried a stick, his lips feU in- 
wards from want of teeth, his cheeks were 
sunken also, and his nose and chin projected 
extremely; but his small eyes were very 
bright and he had no need of spectacles. He 
had on a long and much worn brown overcoat, 
a rusty broad-brimmed hat, and generally his 
appearance was not as neat as one would ex- 
pect in the representative of a " legal firm " of 
long standing. As a matter of fact, Littlejoy, 
WigriflF, and True were rather ashamed of 
him, and they usually kept him out of sight. 
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employed in the compilation of interminable 
deeds, but certain circumstances bad absolutely 
obliged a departure from their rule on this oc- 
casion ; indeed, nothing less than the hand of 
death had sent him, and he had come in wed- 
ding haste. 

Conversing with himself, as was his wont, 
Antony Leep observed that Colonel Brandle- 
braine's house had a very comfortable appear- 
ance and that the grounds surrounding it left 
little to be desired beside summer days. An- 
tony had a particular aversion to bleak winds 
and dead leaves, and he thought he should 
like to buy "the Colonel's nice little property" 
in duU November and sell it in bright July. 
Accordingly Antony repeated his maxim, 
" Never sell landscape property in November." 

Having arrived at this point in his cogita- 
tions, Antony was admitted to Colonel Bran- 
dlebraine's library, and very soon afterwards 
the Colonel himself appeared, — b, hale and 
courteous man of sixty, corpulent, broad- 
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shouldered and muscular; red of fiEice and 
partly bald, but wearing a grizzly moustache. 

Antony Leep bowed low, with his hat in his 
hand, and putting his black bag on the floor, 
he said, " You've received Mr. Wigriff's let- 
ter, sir?" 

"Got it this morning," said the Colonel; 
"sorry to hear Mr. True's dead; how did it 
happen ?" 

" Quite sudden, sir ; nobody expected it at 
all, sir," said Antony mysteriously. " Some- 
thing formed in his throat, sir, and choked 
him in less than twenty-four hours." 

Colonel Brandlebraine said it was very ex- 
traordinary, and Antony quite agreed with him, 
but sagely observed that such things did 
happen occasionally, and went on to remark 
that as such a thing had happened in this in- 
stance, and as Mr. Wigriff was unable to 
leave town himself, he had been dispatched 
with the settlement in favour of Miss Bran- 
dlebraine, who was to be married on the mor- 
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row to Brian Theobald Eoylstone, Esq., of 
Boulderstairs, and that he was prepared to 
superintend the ceremony of signing the in- 
stmment on the spot. 

The Colonel thereupon rang the bell and 
ordered the contracting parties to be sum- 
moned, while Antony produced the parchment 
from his black bag and spread it upon the 
table. He rose as the bride and bridegroom 
elect entered, and bowed obsequiously, with 
clasped hands. He also bowed to Mr. Eoyl- 
stone's solicitor, who accompanied them. Then 
he read the material portions of an almost in- 
terminable document, which disposed of innu- 
merable things, past, present, and to come, — 
things possible, probable, and improbable, — 
by methods also innumerable, with checks, 
counterpoises, and conditions of all imaginable 
kinds expressed in all manner of ways and 
reiterated with such extraordinary ingenuity, 
that the diverting story of ^ The House that 
Jack built' was, in comparison, a model of 
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conciseness, containing no repetition what- 
ever. 

And wlien the reading was ended, the signa- 
tures inscribed, and the act duly witnessed, 
Antony peered up into Brian's face and learnt 
it by heart. He paid no attention to "the afore- 
said Margaret Mary Brandlebraine,'' though, 
despite her shortcomings, she deserved &r 
more attention than any other in the room. 
She sat with the composure of one conscious of 
the harmony of her features, and the graceful- 
ness of her figure ; she wore an expression of 
apparent indiflterence, and remained with her 
eyes cast down, though at other times she 
could use them with brilliant effect, either to 
attract or repel. Her black hair was drawn 
back in a rich roll that waved on her delicately 
white forehead, just discovered her ear, and 
thickened behind her full, round throat. Her 
nose was shaped almost in a line with her 
forehead; her mouth, though not small, was 
well formed, and gave a power of expression to 
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her face that enabled her to command admi- 
ration whenever she chose; but she gained 
most when, seeking temporary rest, she was 
imconscioTis of observers ; then her black hair 
edged in repose upon her face, and her mouth 
was not altogether a stranger to a smile. But 
as there was nothing but strong contrast about 
her delicate face, so there was little lukewarm- 
ness in her heart. A woman of strong 
passions, she was capable of unqualified devo- 
tion to the few whom she chose, but she got 
little love, and children more often feared her 
than not. 

Still Antony gave undivided attention to 
the bridegroom elect. Whenever he was 
stopped in his reading by a question, or 
paused of his own accord to offer an explana- 
tion, he gave a passing look at Brian Eoylstone, 
whom he never failed to find a most attentive 
listener. He also became aware, by degrees, 
that he was tall, broad-shouldered and muscu- 
lar; indeed Antony came to the conclusion 
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that Brian Boylstone was a hard man physically 
and mentally, for there was nothing but 
severity in every line upoi his face. He had 
sunken eye«, high cheek-bones and hollow 
cheeks, black straight hair and a small mous- 
tache that scarce covered a sneering lip. He 
was eight-and-twenty and his betrothed was 
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nearer thirty, though she might have been 
thought anything between that and two-and- 
twenty. He, too, had gained little love on 
his road through life, but many admired him 
for his boldness, and would fain have copied 
his high-handed way with the world. 

Antony Leep thought they would make a 
grand couple, and when his business with them 
was at an end, he bowed low, and ventured to 
express a hope that their future would be 
bright. Hereupon the parties to the contract 
bowed stiffly to the old man as he rubbed his 
hands and cringed obsequiously, and the 
Colonel, thinking he deserved better thanks 
for his good wishes, responded jovially and 
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offered him entertainment; but much as he 
desired it, Antony declined, for he wished to 
make his way that night to Boulderstairs, 
eight miles distant, whence he would leave on 
the morrow for London. 

The firm of Littlejoy, Wigriff, and True 
was not privy to this trip to Boulderstairs ; it 
was undertaken solely at Antony's own ex- 
pense, and for his own purposes. The firm 
was to know nothing about it, and, to make 
quite sure the firm was kept in ignorance of it, 
he took particular care that nobody in Bide- 
ford should know where he was going. An 
ordinary person would have thought such pre- 
cautions quite unnecessary, but Antony was 
not an ordinary person, and caution was the 
only God he sacrificed to. 

When three miles on the road he was over- 
teken by a countryman driving a large-boned 
horse in a small cart without springs, and 
when Antony hailed him he called on the 
large-boned horse by the name of Polly to 
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woa ! He proved to be obliging, and Antony 
mounted the seat by his side. Folly was a 
high stepper as far as the off fore leg was 
concerned, but this was to make up for the 
languid action of its companion. With every 
second step, too, she flung up her head with a 
jerk, and her blinkers being loose flapped like 
wings, so that an imaginative person might 
have thought himself behind a dragon. Her 
action was artificial ague and possible disloca- 
tion to Antony, and during the first five 
minutes of Ms ride, he uttered many groans, 
but he forgot his trouble when his companion 
asked him whether he had come down about 
" Master Eilestun's weddin' ;'' and, professing 
profound ignorance of Master Eilestun and 
everytiiing comiected with him, he asked for 
information. The counteyman was nothing 
loth to give it, and told Antony of many things 
he already knew by heart, but his knowledge 
did not prevent him from expressing surprise 
or concern, and making such observations as 
the circumstances seemed to call for. 
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" Ah !" said the countryman, in the course 
of the conversation, " Master Eilestun — the old 
gentleman, yer know — ^he's a always took it to 
heart that Alexander, him as '11 come in for the 
property, ain't a-married and a-settled; and 
they du say as he'd a' given 'un half his 
property right o£f, if it 'ad a' been Master 
Alexander instead of Master Brian as is to 
marry the Colonel's daughter." 

" Do they, though?" said Antony. 

*^ Oh, aye ! yer know Master Alexander is a 
wild sort of chap, an' I doan't a' believe he's a' 
been at home a week together since he was 
eighteen, that I doan't. Come up, Polly !" 

Polly switched her tail round and gave an 
extra jerk, which prevented Antony making 
an appropriate reply to this remark, and silence 
prevailed for some time. After this they 
talked of the weather, and the last harvest and 
the owners of property in the neighbourhood, 
and eventually reached Boulderstairs at about 
nine o'clock. Antony put up at the Eed 
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Lion, had supper and went out to have a look 
round, he said, and he told the waiter he might 
be late. As it was past eleven when he set ofl^ 
the waiter thought this highly probable. 

At about the same time, Harry Willwend 
upon the other side of the Channel was mak- 
ing preparations for his departure. Fortu- 
nately for his purpose, he had his room to 
himself, because Abram, fearing to sleep with 
him that night, had been provided for else- 
where ; so rising soon after midnight, he put 
on the clothes in which he had come to Aber- 
glidd, tore his working dress into shreds by 
way of revenge, secured the renmant of his 
pocket-money, and made haste out of the 
house. 

He found it very windy ; the bitter day had 
grown into a more bitter night, and the moon 
and stars were hidden by lowering clouds that 
may have held a storm, but they gave no sign, 
save their threatening blackness. Harry took 
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his way up a zigzag pathway to the top of the 
hill between the cottage and the sea, Dhe hill 
from which he and Mr. True had first looked 
down upon the garden and the stream, and 
there he met the wind that filled the Channel 
Uke an angry spirit. It came in gusto, and 
rushing up the hillside, swept past him to- 
wards the clouds, as if it would bring them 
down or pluck their secret from them. And 
now and then, amidst the moaning of the 
wind, a sea-bird whirled in the air, and 
shrieked its harsh farewell to him. 

But in turning on the hill-top, Harry saw 
across the Channel an uncertain light reflected 
redly against the clouds. It was at a place 
he had often marked as the great white stone 
in the heather; it stood at the rear of the 
high cliffs, and to the right of a village which 
he had made out by David Jenkins's glass; 
but the village appeared to him as white 
ftingus growing from a cleft in the rock. 
When he saw the glare, he thought the 
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heather was on fire, and waited to see whe- 
ther fhe flames would show themselves ; but 
tiiey died away abnost directly, and it grew 
quite dark as the sea-bird wheeled in the air 
once more and shrieked again farewell. 

Then Harry took his wilful way across the 
moor into the high-road, reckless whither it 
led him, so that the people he met with would 
not know him, and taunt him for Being. 

Harry's white fungus was the village of 
Boulderstairs, and his great white stone in 
the heather was the high tower which flanked 
Boulderstairs Court, the seat of Archibald 
Eoylstone, Esq. The heather was the park 
which lay between Boulderstairs Couft and 
the sea. There the deer herded, — ^the red deer 
and the fawn-coloured, aU now of one colour, 
and the same as the oaks under which they 
crouched, as the lake in which the willows 
drooped, as the fallen tree riven by ,the light- 
ning, as the rabbit that burrowed in the hoi- 
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low, and as the crow that cawed, when the 
high tree rocked in the wind, and nestled 
closer to its mate. All were shaded, the one 
into the other, by the blackness of the night, 
and even Boulderstairs Court could only de- 
clare itself by its height and loneliness; it 
was only less dark than the shadow under its 
portico, and the deeper darkness of the nar- 
rower water where the bridge spanned the 
lake. But from the topmost window of the 
tower there came a bright light, thrown out 
by the lamp of Archibald Eoylstone, a student 
of the stars ; and down in the park peering up 
at this window stood Antony Leep. He 
leaned against an oak as he watched, and he 
pressed the tree so closely that he seemed to 
be a part of it. His eyes glistened in the 
darkness from either side of his long, pointed 
nose, and from under his large hat as he won- 
dered what Archibald Eoylstone was like. 
And there he waited in the shadow of the 
oak, with the tower rising in front of him and 
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the mansion to its rights wliile in front of that 
lay the lake, and all around the trees crowded 
in and bowed their tops to the wind, as if 
acknowledging its power. 

Earlier that night, before the wind had 
brought the clouds up from the sea, Archibald 
Eoylstone looked out upon the heavens through 
his costly telescope, and deep in his study he 
recorded his observations with remarkable per- 
severance ; but since the clouds had prevailed 
he remained within, reviewing his record in 
the hope that fair weather would return. He 
desired this as much as Antony Leep, who 
crept closer to the trees as the wind came up in 
short, sharp gusts, and made him remember 
the teeth he had long since lost ; then it hur- 
ried up to the lighted window, and shook the 
frame as if to carry tidings of the watcher; 
but Archibald Eoylstone only muttered a 
curse, and the wind, as if in answer, shook 
the window again more violently, and hurried 
on to wail among the turrets that capped the 
tower. 
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By-and-by Mr. Eoylstone looked out upon 
the night, to see what hope the clouds gave 
him, and as he did so, the light shone boldly 
upon him for a moment or two, so that Antony 
could see he wore a coat trimmed with fur. 
Had he been nearer or the light stronger, he 
would have marked him for a tall man past 
fifty, with a long face and a forehead that 
creased this way and that way, a well-formed 
nose, and trembling lips that tapered; the 
upper with two small tufts of hair upon it, 
the lower with one. The sides of these Ups 
were shaven, so, also, were his cheeks ; and if 
Antony had seen Mr. Eoylstone in company, 
he would have noticed that his long fingers 
were restless, that his light blue eyes were 
hazy, that his mind. was pre-occupied with 
something or nothing, and that he sometimes 
hesitated in his speech, as if at a loss how to 
express himself; while at other times he 
would speak most decisively, and then passion 
seemed to move him. But Antony saw little 
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of this, for the light flickered in the wind, and 
now and then burnt dimly, until all at once a 
large flame shot out from the window, then 
another and another; and then the room 
seemed ftdl of fire, that spread its fringe of 
flame all round the open window, and grew 
more fierce as it fought the wind. Then the 
alarm-bell rang, and lights appeared in many- 
windows; awakened women shrieked at the 
cry of "Fire!" and a half-dressed man hur- 
ried to the village for help. Then the fiames 
gradually retreated, and their place was taken 
by a cloud of smoke. The small writing-table 
and the papers upon it, with the two mean- 
looking chairs, had proved poor food for fire, 
and not strong enough to hold it and pass 
it on through the double doors closed by 
Archibald Eoylstone in his flight ; it was the 
light window-blinds and the heavier curtains 
that made the blaze, and they only smouldered 
when the courtyard swarmed with scant- 
dressed villagers. Among these Antony Leep 
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mingled, and before they left, the tall figure 
of Archibald Koylstone, in his fur-trimmed 
coat and smoking-cap, appeared at the door. 
He thanked them for their profltered help, 
bowed them his acknowledgments, and retired 
as the villagers cheered in congratulation. 
Then the butler made his not less welcome 
bow, for the liquor of Boulderstairs Court was 
good, and the supply this night was bountiful. 
While the people drank, Mr. Eoylstone met 
his wife, who had hastily clothed herself, and 
waited for him in his dressing-room. It had 
often been noticed that this husband and wife 
were unusually like each other in feature, for 
Mrs. Eoylstone's mouth was drawn up at the 
sides; her lips projected a little in the mid- 
dle ; she was tall also and thin, her nose was 
long and straight, her forehead moderately 
broad, and the firm look of her large dark eyes 
seemed to give weight and dignity to all her 
movements. She was about fifty, and highly 
esteemed as a companion for her gaiety. 
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"You have already heard," said Mr. Eoyl- 
stone, " that all danger is past." 

"Yes," she answered; and after a pause 
she added, in an earnest tone, " It is long past 
midnight, and this is the morning of Brian's 
marriage-day." 

Mr. Eoylstone had a nervous disposition, 
and at times was irritable; he could never 
tolerate a remark of this description, which 
only half expressed the meaning of the 
speaker. So he inquired of his wife, " What 
do you mean?" and while he waited for her 
answer, looking downward, his brow con- 
tracted as if he were in pain. 

"You know my feeling," she replied, as if 
ashamed, "and that I like nothing which 
seems ominous of evil." 

Her husband moved from his constrained 
position, and placing his hand on the back of 
a chair, he said, " I should join with you, per- 
haps, but that I have had no room for any 
thought but one this day. IVe never felt so 
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keenly all my life as now how cruel Alexan- 
der's wanton ways have been to us." 

*^Do not call his ways ^wanton'; at the 
most he's but a rover, and of that life he will 
tire," 

"Is he not wanton in his disregard of our 
wishes ?" he asked. " It is certain that Mar- 
garet will wed our better though not our elder 
son, and that it should be so is bitterness." 

Mrs. Eoylstone made no reply, but she 
smiled again as she heard the viUagers give a 
parting cheer, and looking out she amused 
herself by watching them as they withdrew. 
They went in small companies, some to their 
homes and some to the ale-house, while 
Antony struck into a lonely path through the ' 
park, where the trees in some parts joined 
over his head. Antony went steadily along 
for more than a mile, and many invisible 
things started at his footstep and hurried from 
his path. Then the old man came out into 
the lesser darkness of the open sea, with the 
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cliffs on his right-hand and on his left. The 
wind had not abated, and the waves rose high, 
but though their line of foam upon the beach 
could be dimly seen by Antony, their crested 
tops in the distance were as black to him as 
their troughs ; nor did he see how they flung 
a drowned man upon the shingle almost at his 
feet, and rushed back gleefully to frolic round 
the wreck in the Channel. Antony saw only 
the thin white line that came and went as the 
waves broke, and the drowned man lay 
unheeded with the foam still clinging to his 
beard, and a spray of slimy seaweed dangling 
across his blanched face. His spare clothes, 
heavy with wet, clung to his body despite the 
wind, and his Umbs lay Ustlessly on the cold 
and reeking shingle. 

And Antony Leep falls short of the drowned 
man some six yards in his walk, and the 
ceaseless roar of the rising sea falls away and 
dies to him as he re-enters the park ; but he 
soon returns, musing as he walks, and this 
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time there is a dog on the shingle, — a large 
black dog, whose curly hair is all dripping as 
he pulls at something on the ground. The 
eomething yields to him and comes away from 
the rising sea, and Antony Leep hears it drag 
upon the pebbles, but he can neither see the 
dog nor what it draws away from out the sea. 
Then the dog leans back almost upon his 
haunches, his tail curls under him, his right 
fore foot is lifted from the ground, and with 
his head thrown back he howls most piteously ; 
and again he howls, and then he settles to his 
work. Presently he stops and barks, and 
hurries back to Antony, and, whining, tries to 
draw him to the drowned man. 

" Plague upon you, you beast ! — get away. 
Oh Lord !" cried Antony, as he stooped and 
noted the cold, dank face. " What an incon- 
Tenient circumstance ! It'll never do for me 
to find a body here ; there'll be an inquest, 
.and all manner of things," 

Then he cursed the dog, but the beast only 
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wagged its tail from extreme delight at finding 
a man who could help his master if he would. 

" I can't possibly find a body," apologized 
Antony. "Wigriff'll be sure to hear of it; 
it'll get in the papers, and he'll want to know 
why I was prowling about Boulderstairs Park. 
He'U suspect me, and watch me. Oh Lord I 
it'll quite upset me; it'll never do for me to 
find a body." 

So away went Antony Leep, to leave the 
finding of the body to some one else, but the 
dog followed and barked. 

"Ghur-r-r," menaced Anthony. "What 
does the dog follow me for? Hoo-oo, you 
beast I Get and mind the body, you black 
thief !" 

As the old man's arms went up in the air to 
the sound of his cracked voice, the dog fell 
back and howled in chorus with the roar of 
the breaking waves, to think there was one 
who could help his master and would not. 
And there the drowned man lay, with blank 
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eyes staring upwards at the blank darkness, 
and the dog howled between the dead and the 
living. 

Then Antony Leep made off, and the dog 
hurried after him barking, then back again to 
the drowned man, and again hither and thither, 
howling and whining as he ran. But as 
Antony shambled on apace, the howling of 
the dog and the breaking of the waves were 
very soon all one to him ; and when he had 
thoroughly buried himself in the gloom, he had 
nothing to disturb him but the muffled roar of 
the breaking waves, and perhaps a feeble con- 
science. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE wanderer's RETURN. 

There was rain towards morning when the 
wind had fallen, and Archibald Boylstone 
drove through the park with his wife. It 
was a bitter day, but the raw air fought in 
Tain against their fur wrappers and feet 
warmers, and the rain that fell so pitilessly 
did them a service, — ^it spattered against the 
<5arriage windows and dimmed them, so that 
they could not see the rude bier that met 
them on the road, borne by four hardy men, 
who had folded their burden in their coats, for 
they braved the storm uncovered that the dead 
might not go unveiled. 

A black dog ran behind them, and they 
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came from the road leading down to the sea. 
They knew as little as those in the carriage 
whose body it was they bore, and they let 
them drive on to Bideford imhailed, to join in 
the marriage of Brian their son. 

The bier was taken to the Eed Lion, half- 
way down the village, and all about the Inn 
who knew that it had come walked lightly and 
talked in whispers. Boulderstairs was all 
downhill to the sea; there was no carriage 
road, and the pathway was paved with round 
boulders in uneven tiers ; so steep was it, that 
the foimdations of one house were upon a level 
with the chimneys of its neighbours. It was 
hard work for the children of Boulderstairs to 
play in its single highway, and most of them 
kept within their little front gardens, that 
stood like shelves upon a staircase all the way 
up the village, the Eed Lion stood on a 
rather long shelf, and there Antony met the 
bier in the doorway. 

^' Ah, much more satisfactory," he thought 
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to himself. "Have it found in the regular 
way by the inhabitants, — ^much better than a 
stranger mixing himself up in these local 
aflfairs. Uncommonly satisfactory, to be sure I" 

Antony took a pinch of snuff and stepped 
into a side room out of the way of the bearers, 
but the dog foimd him out, was all round him 
in a moment, and barked so reproachfully that 
the old man's gums knocked against one another 
most painfaUy. 

" Call your dog away, some of you. Woo- 
00-00, you beast." 

Then the dog stood still and howled, as he 
did upon the beach, and the three fishermen 
in their canvas clothes, and the two fishermen 
in their blue guernseys, and the village con- 
stable with his portly person and red face, all 
looked at Antony, wondering. Nor did they 
make any attempt whatever to call the dog off. 

"Whose dog is this?" asked Antony. 

" He seems to know you, sir," said the con- 
stable, shaking his head. 
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^* Ay, ay, he seems to know you, sir,'? said 
the fishermen, and they looked at one another 
all round. 

"Never saw the dog before," said Antony 
moving to the door, but the dog stopped him 
and barked savagely, so Antony added " never 
before but once," then the dog barked a less 
savage bark, and Antony answered "last 
night." 

" Whereabouts did you see him, sir ?" 

"On the beach (curse him, most unfortu- 
Hate). He's mad, gentlemen, mad ; he barked 
at me then, gentlemen.''. 

Antony buttoned up his old brown coat and 
felt he was coming through, but the constable 
shook his head, and the five fishermen shook 
theirs and looked at one another all round. 
Then the constable said, "Perhaps you saw the 
deceased, sir?" 

" No, upon my honour ; it was terrible dark, 
terrible dark, I assure you. Shouldn't have 
seen the dog, only the beast barks so." 

F 2 
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Antony Leep mentally cursed the dog agam, 
but the dog wagged his tail as if he clearly 
understood his enemy's discomfiture. 

The drowned man's head was uncovered be- 
fore Antony had left the room, and he noticed 
that the lips were drawn up at the sides, and 
that the pointed upper lip lay over the lower 
one, giving the still face a very sad expression. 
Its appearance reminded Antony of the face 
that looked out from the high tower at the 
clouds which drove before the wind. 

As they continued the examination, there 
came up from the sea and over the large boul- 
ders on the shore, three fishermen from Lundy 
Island. They came labouring up the steps 
through the cobbler's house that stood dead in 
the highway, and then still labouring high up 
the steps, they reached the Eed Lion. 

They brought news and they came for news 
touching the wreck of the Good Intent. 
Five seamen in the long-boat of the Good 
Intent had landed on the island at the break 
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of day. They told them that their captain, 
foolhardy in his drunkenness, refused to give 
up the helm, and, swearing a bright light on 
the shore was the Mumbles light, steered by it. 

*^The fire in the Tower," said a Boulderstairs 
man. 

" If so be, it was," said the spokesman, who 
continued by narrating how the captain put 
the Good Intent about, to make clear up 
mid channel, and foundered on the rocks. All 
hands, however, had escaped to Lundy except 
three, and one of the missing was a gentleman, 
who having left his yacht disabled, had taken 
passage with them. He had given his name as 
Alexander Koylstone. 

"And this is Mr. Alexander, no doubt," 
exclaimed the landlady ; " and to think of Mr. 
Brian being married just now. How shocking !" 

" Upon my soul, most fortunate occurrence," 
was Antony's mental rejoinder. " Wonderful 
point ; must be — can't help being — most won- 
derful point !" 
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Prompted by the men of Liindy, the con- 
stable bared the drowned man's arm and saw 
neatly tatooed in the skin, 

^^ alexander r0yl8t0nb, 
"bobn, may 1814." 

*^Most important date," said Antony, with 
a sniff. "What a fortnnate circumstance! 
and just fancy my being here. Wignff don't 
know of this. Upon my soul a very important 
date ; and we might add ^ died ' now. Yes, to 
be sure, died as well as bom. Wonderful 
complete !" 

The three fishermen in canvas, and the two 
fishermen in guernseys, had by this time gone 
their ways, and the news spread upwards to- 
wards the high-road, and downwards towards 
the sea, and by-and-by it was carried over the 
sea to the crew of the Good Intent by the 
tliroe fishermen from Lundy. So the crew 
knew the fate of at least one of their friends, 
and they doubted not the sea had done its 
worst by the drunken captain and. their mate. 
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As the news travelled, the constable pre- 
pared for the crowner's 'quest ; and since the 
deceased was Alexander Koylstone, late heir 
to Archibald Koylstone, of Boulderstairs Court, 
it was necessary the proceedings should be 
imposing. Accordingly he looked about for as 
many witnesses as possible, and among them 
he claimed the attendance of Antony Leep. 

" Totally impossible, sir ; my employer, sir,' 
dreadfully suspisher — dreadful unreasonable 
man, my employer, sir." 

And Antony packed up his traps, and left 
the village in less than an holir. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE MARRIAGE. 



The marriage of Brian Theobald Koylstone 
with Margaret Mary Brandlebraine was a grand 
one ; stately from the grace and dignity of the 
actors, and brilliant from their costly raiment. 
No emotion was bold enough to declare itself, 
distorting their features or bowing their proud 
spirits. And though lives pure and impure 
were gathered round this altar, all alike were 
polished to the eye : their bearing dazzled the 
spectators, to whom they seemed to be all pu- 
rity and goodness, and as chaste as snow itself. 
The bride was the stateliest of the company, 
and the coldest. As for her dress, it was of pure 
white silk covered with lace worked by many 
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hands. Her train was borne by two little brides- 
maids not yet in their teens, and mightily proud 
of their occupation. One of them had golden 
hair and light blue eyes, very close to one 
another, and her nose bid fair to be prominent ; 
her mouth was small and contracted, and her 
temper was betrayed by her hasty looks and 
sometimes impatient gestures ; her name was 
Admarine Carter-Striver. Her companion was 
a little her junior^ and bore herself modestly ; 
her eyes when raised were not so bright, but 
had more depth ; her nose was less prominent, 
and her mouth was fuller and expressed less 
will than her companion's; she was a very 
gentle little girl, and her name was Lucy 
Merrington. Both of them were dressed in 
snowy gauze, with no other ornaments than 
lilies-of-the-valley in their hair, upon their 
bosoms, and in their hands ; both were veri- 
table fairies in appearance, and only differed 
in maimer : the first was proud and confident, 
not idly staring, but careful for effect, young 
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as she was ; the other, bashful in so prou^ a 
company, was modest in all her movements, 
and seldom raised her head. 

The brid^room and his four attendant 
groomsmen were arrayed against the bride and 
her four attendant maids, dressed as faint 
copies of herself without the coronet of orange- 
blossom, and falling short of her in dignity of 
bearing. Grouped in the background were 
•elderly friends, and among them Archibald 
Koylstone, absently revolving with Saturn's 
moons; also gracious Mrs. Eoylstone, with 
her brown hair twisted into two curls upon 
her forehead, and set out to its utmost on 
either side by what are technically called 
"whiskers;" she was richly dressed in blue 
silk, as became her station, and soberly dressed 
as became her age. Loud-voiced Mrs. Carter- 
Striver was there too, awed to silence by the 
occasion and the company. Mrs. Carter- 
Btriver had the misfortune to be stout, and her 
blooming complexion seemed quite overjoyed 
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thai it had light garments by which to show 
itself off; but by removing from her pre- 
sence all persons she thought beneath her, 
and she was a very good judge of the vulgar, 
she had aided her husband in achieving; for 
them and their daughter one of the lower 
shelves of the upper ten thousand. Mr. Cai-tor- 
Striver, after much trouble M.P. for Itud- 
borough, had been helped to his position also 
by his exceeding thinness ; it enabled him to 
get into smaller places than other men; he 
was a creeper-up and shoulderer-round, always 
able to get next the prominent man of a circle, 
while your stout and decorous man was left 
outside ; he had a good long nose, was slightly 
bald, and being restless and active his anns 
were always bent at the elbows as a rumier's 
in a race. 

Colonel Brandlebraine gave the bride away ; 
he performed his part with a flourish of the 
hand and a rolling voice that matched his 
large presence and jovial face. The priest 
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who married them was little Lucy Memng- 
ton's father, the Eev. Samuel Merrington, 
from London, and a friend of both families ; 
he was stout and cheerfiil, with a full round 
kindly face, waving black hair just tinged 
with grey, and a rich melodious voice. And 
when the ceremony was ended, he and all the 
company gathered round the altar followed in 
the train of the bride and bridegroom through 
an avenue of people to their carriages; and 
then came the breakfast. 

Archibald Koylstone's adventure of the night 
was recounted, and the company affected sur- 
prise ; Colonel Brandlcbraine, like many a big 
man whose heart is tender, made most noise 
when nearest weeping; thus he supplied the 
jollity of the company, and Mr. Carter-Striver 
found the politics. Matrimony being catching 
and a wedding-breakfast suggestive, flirtations 
were abundant among those who desired to be 
transformed from bridesmaids and made brides ; 
and in due time the old shoe was flung by a 
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much older nurse, who thereby saved the 
reputation of the house, though she tarnished 
the dignity hitherto girt about the incident of 
the day. 

Then came the dull pause for those who 
were left behind. Not so dull though for 
Archibald Koylstone, full of a grand idea 
which he had conceived in the high tower at 
Boulderstairs Court. He stood by the side of 
the fireplace meditating, with his spectacles 
in his hands, and now and then oflfering a 
remark pertinent to the matter in hand. Mr. 
Carter-Striver, who looked upon Mr. Koyl- 
stone as by far the most distinguished person 
in the room, and certainly the one who gave 
most promise of usefulness as an acquaintance, 
brought up his tall figure on Mr. Koylstone's 
left, and disposed of his hands, so often a 
trouble to tall thin men, by resting his left 
elbow in his right hand, and displaying his 
slim left hand with its diamond ring in the 
neighbourhood of his chin. He listened with 
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profound respect to Mr. Eoylstone, and acting 
as the leader of the audience nodded signifi- 
cantly now and then to Mr. Merrington, 
Colonel Brandlebraine, and the one or two 
others, who grouped themselves more modestly 
in the bay window on Mr. Koylstone's right. 

But Mr. Eoylstone was artftd in his way ; 
his comparative absence of mind on this occa- 
sion was simply a cloak for great watchful- 
ness; he was waiting for an opportunity to 
introduce his grand idea to the company. As 
soon as he gave the least intimation that he 
had a grand idea to unfold, Mr. Carter-Striver 
made a demonstration of eager attention, not 
too marked, but just sufficient to incite others 
to attend with the involuntary expectation 
that something of interest was coming. . Mr. 
Eoylstone then proceeded to describe how, a few 
nights before, his material eye had looked upon 
the full moon through a telescope of extraor- 
dinary power, and the eye received a simply 
ocular impression ; but immediately afterwards 
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his mental eye was dazzled for a moment and 
lie received an intellectual impression, "a 
germ of thought which grew," continued Mr. 
Eoylstone, " and thus I reasoned. The velo- 
city of the heavenly bodies is well known to 
be immense. Our earth forms no exception to 
the rule, yet the creatures Uving upon it are 
in no way incommoded by the extraordinary 
velocity of «ie earth's passage, either in its 
annual course or in its daily evolution. The 
conclusion evinced is that evolution is at once 
by far the most rapid, the most equable, and 
the least disturbing mode of locomotion ; there- 
fore, it remains for science to adapt its world 
of materials to the construction of an engine 
best capable of locomotion by evolution. 
Science when consulted refers us back to the 
planets, reminds us that they are spheres, and 
assures us that our engine should be con- 
structed after their likeness. That decided, we 
need only two things to permit spherical loco- 
motion, — ^the disposition of the passengers and 
the means of propulsion. These two things," 
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concluded Mr. Eoylstone, with the dignity of 
a philosopher coupled with the enthusiasm of 
an inventor, '^ are my secrets !'' 

With this declaration Mr. Koylstone's hands 
separated, and he surveyed his audience with 
an expression of dreamy pleasure, but, in his 
covert watchfulness, he detected a half-hidden 
smile of incredulity on the face of one or two 
of those around him, while to others the 
partly unfolded discovery was a cause of won- 
der. Mr. Carter-Striver, divided between his 
desire to uphold a reputation for sharpness 
and his anxiety to conciliate Mr. Eoylstone, 
laughingly submitted. 

^^Our friend deals hardly with us; he ex- 
cites our imagination, whets our appetites for 
fresh revelations, and then dissipates our ex- 
pectations by discreet reserve. Excellent 
generalship on his part, no doubt, but trying 
to his audience." 

'' Perhaps I have been too hasty," responded 
Mr. Eoylstone ; " perhaps I should have waited 
until my plans were perfected, until I could 
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have explained them fully; but I now de- 
clare," he continued so earnestly that all his 
hearers looked grave, " I now declare, upon my 
honour as a gentleman, that this is no dreamer's 
speculation; it is sound in all its parts, as simple 
as it is marvellous, and will lead to results so gi- 
gantic that I feel highly honoured inbeing instru- 
mental in disclosing the myster)^ to the world." 

Mr. Carter-Striver was in doubt whether 
this was a rebuke for him ; and the doubt led 
him to remark that, apart altogether from the 
incontrovertible testimony which had been 
borne to the worth of the discovery, there was 
really nothing set forth in Mr. Koylstone's ex- 
planation inconsistent with any accepted scien- 
tific theory. 

"Precisely," said Mr. Koylstone, medi- 
tating. And Mr. Carter-Striver felt proud of 
his success. But Mr. Koylstone did not 
vouchsafe any further scientific explanation; he 
merely promised that in due time they should 
hear all that they desired touching his dis- 
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covery, for he intended giving it to the world. 
He proposed to introduce the matter to his 
friend Mr. Wigriff, eminent in commerce and 
law in the City of London, and capable, be- 
yond many men, in setting such an invention 
before the world with a view to utilizing it ; 
Mr. Carter-Striver could, he believed, bear hiTn 
out in that. 

Mr. Carter-Striver was proud to testify thus 
much regarding Mr. Wigriff, and so the mat- 
ter was disposed of. Every one felt very much 
relieved when Colonel Brandlebraine started 
another subject for conversation, but this in its 
turn was broken oflf by the arrival of a mes- 
senger from Boulderstairs Court, with news of 
the death of Alexander Koylstone, The 
tidings very much excited Mr. Eoylstone, but 
in the midst of his agitation something nearly 
akin to gladness strove with the trouble shown 
in his face ; and as he journeyed homeward with 
his wife he trembled with emotion, so that his 
wife asked what ailed him. He answered, 
" I'm almost afraid that I am glad." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOR BETTEB, FOR WORSE. 

Bkian Eotlstone had known but little of his 

« 

brother Alexander, for many things had con- 
spired to estrange them. Alexander -would 
not brook restraint, and his father's constant 
endeavour to control had bred waywardness 
and lack of confidence in the son, who went 
his own way and did as he liked ; so also he 
would have returned, but death met him on 
the way. Brian might have done the same, 
but his father was less anxious about him; 
and, with more freedom, he was more tract- 
able than his brother. 

The news of Alexander's death reached 
Brian in Paris. It followed him by letter, 

e2 
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and Brian carried the tidings to his wife, as 
she reclined, reading, on a couch in their 
drawing-room between the fire and a window. 
As Brian entered she looked up, and smiled as 
he exclaimed, " Congratulate me !" 

" Indeed !" she answered, smiling still. 

"My wandering brother has been thrown 
upon the beach by the park at Boulderstairs 
drowned ; and that makes me heir of Boulder- 
stairs Court !'^ 

He snapped his fingers and looked glad; 
but a strange paleness and a look of fear 
passed over his wife's face. It seemed as if 
she had thought of the possibility of her death, 
and had imagined her end spoken lightly of^ 
and her fortune jauntily accepted as a fair 
recompense therefor. Brian marked her look 
well ; but before his wife found words where- 
with to speak her thoughts, he lifted up his 
head, stretched it forward and round about, as 
if loosening himself from some bonds, or as if 
he strove to breathe more freely. Then he 
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said, " And congratulate yourself too, for that 
matter." 

But he spoke this with a less certain accent 
than when he exclaimed " Congratulate me !" 
He knew how destitute of feeling his first 
words had been, but still he would brazen 
them out. 

The expression on his wife's face changed, 
and for a moment it seemed as if her thoughts 
had taken a new form, and a form less trou- 
bled; indeed, she seemed almost satisfied; 
and Brian thought his addendum was well 
spoken ; but again his wife became earnest in 
her look as she asked, ^^Is it your brother 
Alewander who is dead?'' 

" Yes, I have no other," he said with satis- 
faction; and then he added sharply, "You 
never knew him ?" 

" No," she answered, sharply too, but with 
a wincej as if she had spoken falsely and was 
not used to telling lies. 

"This news affects you strangely," said 
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Brian, looking at his wife closely; "if yon 
had known him well for many years, you could 
scarcely have been more moved." 

"It's so shocking!" she said earnestly; 
"it's such a dreadftd shadow to follow us at 
such a time !" 

It was indeed a dreadful shadow to tbUow 
them across the sea and across the land, bid- 
ding them dye their wedding, garments black ; 
and, rising high and fearful in its gauntness 
over Boulderstairs, this dreadful shadow beck- 
oned to them to come and lay their brother in 
his grave. 

But Brian did not think it shocking. 

" Why dreadful ?" he asked. " What has 
he been to us, and what is his memory, that 
we should cherish it with tenderness? And 
if I, his brother, am unmoved at what has 
happened, why should you feel shocked ?" 

And again he looked at her closely; this 
time more searchingly, as if he suspected all 
manner of evil of her ; but his suspicions were 
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based, he was constrained to admit, on no- 
thing but her looks and speech, which he es- 
teemed extravagant ; so he asked her sharply, 
^^ Why do you feel shocked ?" 

She turned from him and thought what her 
answer should be; she turned for a moment 
only, but her thoughts were not few nor slow 
in passing. " He has imagined his brother's 
death," she said within herself, " and thirsted 
for his blood for years on years : he is a mur- 
derer in thought, a convicted fratricide before 
high Heaven, and he has sued with me to 
dance a gala round the dank corpse of this 
brother for very joy." And other thoughts 
which had bewildered her before pressed in to 
the front to bewilder her again; and scarce 
knowing what to say or think, she wept, and 
simply answered to his question, Why should 
you feel shocked ? " Because I am a woman." 

Then, despite her pride, she wept the more ; 
but Brian^ who had learnt his wife's nature well, 
knew her pride was great, her will fall strong, 
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and that her mind was subtle in its working, 
was not satisfied ; and while she pleaded with 
her tears, he reasoned to himself touching the 
cause of her being so moved. If she had 
loved his brother, why had she married his 
poorer junior? he asked himself; he could 
not imagine that she shrank from being mis- 
tress of what would now be his inheritance, 
for wealth she had hitherto worshipped. The 
simple annoimcement that a man she had not 
known had died could not, he thought, have 
so unnerved a woman possessing her unusual 
powers of self-command. So, prompted by 
these thoughts, he questioned her again and 
again ; but she gave him no other answers 
than that she had been shocked, — ^that she was 
weak, — ^that the news had come unexpect- 
edly ; and as he still questioned her, instilling 
some severity in his manner, she pleaded in a 
beseeching tone quite foreign to her, "Brian, 
I pray you, leave questioning me now; I do 
not wish to speak unkindly to you, but if 
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you don't grieve and feel as a brother for 
a brother's death, don't ask me why I'm 
shocked when I hear my husband's brother's 
drowned." 

She spoke in such low accents, with so 
sorrowful an expression, and yet with so much 
of quiet dignity in her manner, that he felt 
forced to respect her wish, and questioned her 
no more. But stiU he was not satisfied; he 
felt convinced her indignation at his coohiess, 
if that had been her only feeling, would have 
shown itself in a far more violent shape than 
the faltering of a prayer to him. Still he 
must needs admit he had been reckless; and 
looking at her curiously, he resolved to wait 
and see what time had in store for them. 

The marriage vows of Brian Koylstone and 
Margaret Brandlebraine had not been pre- 
faced by the stronger bonds of love ; and the 
gossamer thread which hung so lightly on 
their hearts could ill withstand the withering 
blight flimg by the shadow which beckoned 
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them from high above Boulderstairs. They 
answered to its beckoning; but though the 
grave closed over their brother, the shadow 
did not die; it became Distrust, and grew 
apace between the husband and the wife ; and 
the thread of gossamer which himg so Kghtly 
on their hearts withered utterly. 

And Margaret sighed in secret, for the 
thoughts which lent a strangeness to her man- 
ner when she heard of Alexander's death were 
the fruits of something which had gone be- 
fore, — something which to conceal now was 
guiltiness, though aforetime concealment was 
a duty. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

SOMETHING IN JULIAN LEEP'S WAY. 

Police-Constable Cumberpatch, deliberate in 
walk and calm in purpose, as formal in feature 
as in dress, with short black hair and a clear 
head, full of " information received," turned 
up Drury Lane and made for the house of 
Julian Leep, bookseller, printseller, and gene- 
ral dealer in literature, — also brother to An- 
tony Leep before mentioned, but not on good 
terms with him. Why not on good terms ? 

Said Antony Leep in answer thereto, " If 
we were on good terms, we shouldn't be bro- 
thers." 

Said Julian Leep in answer thereto, " We 
know all about one another, and the subject 
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don't improve with acquaintance, my most 
acute of questioners.'* 

The shop was low, and beside the books 
packed on shelves down the sides of the shop 
and in the stand in the middle, shelves hung 
from the ceiling on either side of the shop, the 
whole length thereof, and gave the ceiling a 
curved appearance, and made the place look 
like a tunnel of books, supplied from a little 
dingy room at the end and discharging itself 
into the street. This dingy little room was 
lighted from above, and, looking up through 
the skylight, there were twelve feet square of 
light at the end of very many bricks. On one 
side of the square there were three windows, 
one above the other, looking down upon the 
skylight and up towards the sky, from three 
little rooms, of odd shapes, built above the 
dingy little room below. This twelve feet 
square of space was robbed from some ware- 
house or dweUing-house, for other people lived 
above Julian's shop and round about his little 
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rooms, so that his house was like a pipe with 
a bend in it. 

Police-Constable Cumberpatch entered the 
shop and came upon an indignant and revenge- 
ful-looking youth of fifteen, named, originally, 
Napoleon Pavey ; but the public, with its ac- 
customed jealousy, could not tolerate such a 
high-sounding name, and the boy had been 
obliged to give up all but " Nap." Now Nap 
was uncombed, unwashed, and unbrushed, 
ragged and red of hair, worn and freckled of 
feature, and most miscellaneous of clothes. 
He wore quite a Drury-Lane mixture of some- 
body else's black trousers, somebody else's 
«hepherd's-plaid waistcoat, and somebody else's 
fancy shooting-jacket. They all hung about 
his lank body, for he had grown extremely 
tall and seemed quite ashamed of having 
done so. His head was thin, like the rest of 
his body ; his forehead was a round knob, and 
his nose a smaller one ; his eyes were small, 
too, but his mouth was large, and he spoke 
spasmodically. 
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" You're too late," said he to Police-Con- 
stable Cumberpatch, with a wriggle and 
twist. "You perlice always are too late. 
The newspapers says so." 

Police-Constable Cumberpatch is open to 
receive more information, and asks, " Too late 
for what?" 

" For the man to be sure. The man what 
stole * Three Centuries of Europe' just now." 

"Off the stand outside, I suppose?" in- 
quired Police-Constable Cumberpatch, hungry 
for information to be received. 

" Of course, wheres else could it be ?" 

" Well, if you people will put temptation in 
the way of the public, you mustn't be sur- 
prised if the public falls into temptation. And 
why wasn't you watching. Master Nap ? 

" Watchin' ! why ain't I always a-watchin'? 
I see him take the book as I was a-watchin' 
between the * Battle of the Nile' and the 
^ Lions of Africa,' put askew a purpose. But 
he run clean off, like a greased shadder." 
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Master Pavey watched through the top row, 

4 

between the before-mentioned books, arranged 
after the manner of a turret-hole, through 
which he had a full view of the whole stall. 

" What's the good of watching in here ? 
Why don't you watch outside ?" 

Master Pavey had his hands in his pockets 
and oscillated first on one leg and then on the 
other, without answering this question. It 
was a delicate one. His master had long been 
of opinion that he was far too ugly, from his 
thinness, to show himself outside, for though 
his presence would certainly have prevented 
any theft, it would assuredly have scared all 
purchasers. 

Then Police-Constable Cumberpatch asked 
for his master. Nap whistled like a steam- 
engine, and Julian Leep appeared, pinching 
his under-lip with his thumb and finger, and 
peering curiously with his little black eyes 
from under his black eyebrows and over his 
black moustache and long black beard. The 
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hair of his head was black and long, too ; so 
long that it met his beard at the sides, and, 
resplendent from brushing, his locks mingled 
as they fell upon his shoulders. Julian Leep 
was short of stature, slightly round-shoul- ^ 
dered, and very thin. He was dressed in ; 
black, and for the most part covered by a 
dress-coat, buttoned tightly, and having sin- 
gularly long and tapering tails. Julian's 
hands were long and thin and very delicate. 
He was altogether scrupulously clean, and his 
remarkably clear complexion was generally 
accounted the most striking feature in his per- 
sonal appearance. 

As Julian came down the shop, Nap went 
up in exact proportion, as if they had been 
fixed on an endless cord and revolved round a 
pair of wheels. On passing, Julian told him 
to "Get in for a skeleton grimalkin, and 
make faces at the black-beetles and cock- 
roaches!" But on facing Mr. Cumberpatch 
he cried, " Ah, my good friend I Something 
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in my way, — something very choice in my 
way, my friend?" And he threw his arms 
open in delightful anticipation, as if he would 
embrace Mr. Cumberpatch. 

The constable straightway deUvered himself 
of information received. There was something 
in Julian Leep's way, and something that per- 
haps he would regard as particularly choice. 

" And, my very good friend, what is it, my 
most excellent friend?" 

" A boy." 

"A cheery cherub of a boy, my most de- 
voted friend, in choice garments ?" 

" Somewhere about from twelve to fifteen." 

" And you^re sure he's a bird of paradise, — 
a golden-plumaged cherub ?" 

Mr. Cumberpatch laughed and said his 
friend would find the boy everything he 
could desire, and a most promising plant, no 
doubt. 

" A plant that will fiourish, and grow, and 
bloom, and bear fruit for Julian Leep to ga- 
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ther. And what is this bird of paradise in 
for, my most precise of friends ?" 

" Vagrancy," said Mr. Cumberpatch. 

" Punished for having no bed ; punished for 
having no friends. A bird of paradise chained, 
and caged, and clipped, and starved. Ha, ha ! 
we're strange people ! We always go round 
and round for miles and miles to get a hun- 
dred yards, don't we, my most well-informed 
of friends? We're always starting out for 
Eome and find ourselves in Lapland ; and the 
best of it is we find Lapland was the place 
that was wanted all the time, though we 
didn't know it. Ha, ha ! my most excellent 
Cumberpatch, I am right, eh ? So you think 
this is really a bird of paradise that will lay 
old Julian Leep a golden egg ?" 

Mr. Cumberpatch assured him such was the 
case, and he thought Julian had better come 
with him and wait for the case to be called on. 

" To be sure, to be sure ; and you, my most 
devoted friend, shall have a share of the 
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golden egg ? Hi, Nap, you six feet of sleep, 
I'm going out ! Come here, I say, the whole 
shop's being carried away !'' 

Nap came down the rope, and Julian went 
up, detached himself from it, appeared in a 
felt hat that was small at the top and broad at 
the brim, and went out with his best of 
friends. 

Thereafter Nap whistled twice like a steam- 
engine, and in a short time there appeared a 
grimy maiden, bearing a broom, and her name 
was Juliana Prodmore. She also was dressed 
in a Drury-Lane mixture : much soiled white 
shoes, several sizes too large ; a dress of brown 
febric fuU of friUs and tuckers, reduced by 
Juliana's own hand from a matron's gown; 
her hair a world of curl-papers; and her 
grimy face, cured in London's choicest smoke, 
was full of fright. 

"Has he gone, Nap?" she whispered, 
though they were quite alone. 

And Nap answered morosely, with a fling of 

H 2 
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the head as he oscillated to and fro, "Yes, 
with a perliceman." 

"Will he be gone long?" inquired Juliana 
mysteriously. 

I^ap shook his head and said he didn't 
know. " But, I say," he added, as mysterious 
in manner as Juliana, " there's something up, 
my lady." 

"What's up?" 

"Don't know; but there's something up. 
Haven't yer noticed how he's been takin' on ? 
Haven't yer noticed what funny names he's 
been a-calling of us ?" 

" You don^t think he's going to send either 
of us away, do you?" 

Nap shook his head more profoundly than 
before, but offered no opinion. 

Whereupon Juliana, pursuing her reflec- 
tions, said, " I ain't going back to the work'us 
if he does ; I shall get a place." 

"JSTi? won't send you away," said Nap, "after 
the trouble he's had a-teaching of yer cookin' ; 
not likely. It^s me, if it's anybody." 
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Upon this JuUana registered a vow that if 
Nap was sent away, she would follow him; 
and they agreed that in the event of this hap- 
pening, they wonld set up in business for 
themselves. 

Then a brilliant idea seized Nap. " Sup- 
pose," said he, " the father was to lose hisself 
and never come back, wouldn't that be jolly ? 
Ho, ho ! " laughed Nap, and Juliana rammed 
her knobbly fingers into her mouth, that she 
might not laugh too loud. 

*' We'd have the house all to ourselves," 
said Juliana. 

" And do a most tremendous business," Nap 
rejoined. 

But the designing of this interesting castle, 
to be built upon the ruin of Julian Leep, was 
stopped by the entrance of a wandering biblio- 
philist, searching for a book which nobody 
sold ; and Juliana hurried off in the wake of 
her broom, pretending to sweep the shop. 

In the meantime, Julian Leep struggled 
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among the public at the Bow-Street Police- 
Court, peering up at Mr. Parkinbow on the 
bench firom among a mass of evil, smelling as 
rank to Heaven as the bodies that contained 
it. Evil-looking burglars, not at that time 
"wanted," but anxious for a mate; patient 
wives waiting for drunken husbands; vindic- 
tive wives bent on punishing wife-beating hus- 
bands; curious loungers, in hopes of something 
exciting turning up ; penny-a-liners, in hopes 
of something startling worth noting down ; 
chapfallen thieves and indignant prosecutors ; 
upright policemen, full of information received; 
and a precise clerk, bent on recording it ; and 
amongst them all, Harry Willwend, vagabond, 
runaway, in nowise ashamed, and deeply in- 
quisitive as to what everything meant. 

Harry Willwend was charged with having 
been found curled up in a doorway, asleep, in 
the open air, contrary to the statute ; and the 
magistrate asked him where he lived. 

"Nowhere, sir," said Harry. Fearing op- 
pression, he became bold. 
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" Where did you come from ?" 

"I don't know, sir; but wherever it was I 
won't go back again." 

" Why not, my boy ?" asked Mr. Parkinbow, 
kindly; and he leaned forward as if to catch 
the answer, but there was no need, for Harry 
spoke up boldly — 

" Because I don't like them, sir." 

" Did they beat you ?" 

" Not much, sir." 

" Did you have enough to eat ?" 

" Yes, sir ; and if they didn't give it me I 
took it." 

Mr. Parkinbow was constitu,tionally opposed 
to taking, and he looked severe, reprimanded 
the boy, and then asked him what he said his 
name was. 

" Mr. Jenkins's boy ;" and that was the name 
in which he was charged. He would give 
no other. He said that was what they called 
him. 

" Where does your father live ?" 
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" They say I never had one ; but come, sir, 
I mean to say, to begin with, that I'm none 
the worse for that." 

" Oh, well, where's your mother, my boy ?" 

" They say she's dead ; but neither she nor 
I are any the worse for that, sir." 

Mr. Parkinbow drew an inference from this 
remark, considered it awhile, and then asked, 
" Have you found anything out about this boy, 
inspector ?" 

The unnatural craving for information on 
the part of the whole of the Metropolitan and 
Provincial Police combined had failed to pro- 
duce the smallest item of intelligence. All 
that they knew had been given in evidence by 
the constable who charged him on the last exa- 
mination. 

As Mr. Parkinbow now began to flounder in 
indecision, Julian thought it was time for him 
to appear. ^*I beg your worship's pardon," 
said he, " but I think I could help you in this 
matter, sir." 
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Mr. Parkinbow requested that the person 
Avho addressed him woidd come forward, and 
Julian complied. 

" Do you know this boy ?" 

" No, your worship ; but if your excellency 
will allow me, I would inform you that I am 
in want of a handy boy in my Kbrary, that I 
like the look of this boy, and I shall be very 
happy to make him comfortable to your most 
excellent order; and if his friends want him, 
why they shall have him." 

Mr. Parkinbow became suspicious. "You 
say you don't know this boy." 

'^ Never saw him before to-day." 

** Are you quite sure ?" 

"Positive." 

" Why do you want him ?" 

" Because I like the look of him, most ex- 
cellent sir." 

" YouVe been here before, I think," 

" Assuredly, sir, assuredly ; but always in an 
honourable position — always honourable. My 
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name's Julian Leep; I live in Dniry Lane; 
and Her Majesty's most honourable tax-gatherer 
never has to call on me twice." 

Julian Leep held forth his hand in witness 
whereof he spoke. 

Mr. Parkinbow, apparently unmoved, asked, 
^^ What guarantee have we that if we let you 
have this boy in your service, he will be pro- 
perly dealt by and given up to his Mends if he 
should ever be discovered and claimed?" 

Mr. Leep said he was willing to be bound to 
anything and everything within reason touch- 
ing the matter, and was so bound for the boy's 
appearance when called upon. Thereafter he 
bore him off in triumph, and introduced him 
to Nap and afterwards to Juliana. Then he 
and Harry dined in the dingy parlour in 
the midst of literature. Two sides of the 
room were covered by books, and in default of 
a fourth chair, five folio volumes, standing 
against the wall, made a bench for two or a 
side-table to put things on. A print of King 
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George IV., brown with age, hung in a black 
frame over the fireplace, and all around His 
Majesty were cheerless profiles, cut in black 
and cased in black frames ; but of whom these 
were portraits none living knew except by 
reading on their backs their names and dates. 
Files of accounts and memoranda hung by 
nails on the walls — catchers of dust and homes 
for flies, and a heavy stifling heat pervaded the 
whole place. The heat seemed to break out 
from the thread of the carpet at every tread ; 
it seemed to hang in all the crevices in the 
wooden partition and in every division between 

the books; dry, withering heat hung in a 

« 

cloud overhead, and seemed to dim the never- 
opened skylight. 

Harry Willwend felt like a new boy at 
school. It was all strange to him, and he 
spoke little. Julian let him re^t in his silence, 
and while they ate he examined the boy's 
manner and dress. 

"Undoubtedly," he mused, "a bird of para- 
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dise of the rarest plumage. Trousers of blue 
and fine in texture ; garments well-fitting and 
stitched with care; a fair face and a musical 
voice. Oh, my bird will lay a golden egg !" 

Leaving Harry in the dingy room, Julian 
went into the shop, where Nap was eating his 
dinner, and now and then looking through his 
porthole at the readers outside. 

^^Now, you skeleton ape, I've brought you 
a rosy cherub of a Mend; a little gentleman, 
as I'm alive, you monument." 

Julian seemed as if he would pounce upon 
Nap, for he worked his arms about as he spoke. 
Nap gulped down his food and answered, ^' Yes, 
Father Leep." 

"Now, you know what you've got to do, 
you human rope, you limp piece of calico tied 
in knots." 

"Yes, Father Leep." 

" He's got some Mends, has my rosy cherub, 
my bird of paradise. Find out their names, 
you hungry bag of bones, and earn your salt." 
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"Yes, Father Leep." 

Julian then slipped away like a sprite. 

" Ha ! ha ! my child, my rosy cherub ! I'll 
be back in a minute," he said to Harry, as he 
disappeared through the door in the dingy 
room, and in another minute Juliana was put 
into a terrible fright by him, as he came upon 
her in his bedroom, where she was busy, broom 
in hand and duster at her waist, as usual. 
With a little exaggeration, one might almost 
have believed that on this advent of Mr. Leep 
the hairs of her head made absolute resistance 
to the papers tliat bound them and strove to 
rend them asunder in their determination to 
stand on end. 

" Ah, you Lucretia Borgia, get out of this 
room." 

Juliana moved towards the door. 

" Stop a bit, you slow poisoner, you Italian 
witch. Have you seen my little friend ? 

Juliana nodded. 

" Do you know his name, you Sphinx ?" 
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JulioDA shook her head, and the broom 
trembled in her hand. 

"And what do you mean by not knowing 
it, my lady? Find it out, find it out, and 
whence he comes, or 1^11 have you burnt in 
Smithfield dozens and dozens of times in diffe- 
rent ways, and have pictures of you to illus- 
trate my Book of Martyrs ! Get you down, 
get you down, and send my cherub up." 

Harry came in bashfully, holding the door 
with his hand. 

"Ha, ha! my child; here we are, in our 
dovecote. Such a merry pair— oh, a very 
merry pair; and we're going to make your 
bed — a bed of roses, my child ; a downy bed 
of roses. Ha, ha ! we'll teach you, my child. 
Now, can you lift that great book you're 
leaning against ?" 

Harry was leaning on a pile of large folio 
volumes near the door and was looking round 
the room. He noted a little bed, raised about 
a foot above the floor; over it hung a cup- 
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board, which must have been threatening to 
any one in the bed, and calculated to produce 
most fantastic dreams, as it hung up there in 
the darkness ; for it was very dark indeed in 
Julian's dovecote. There was nothing on the 
other side of the room but a smaller pile of 
books, and the window took up the whole of 
the remaining side. But no one could tell 
what shape the room was ; the walls were so 
uneven that it seemed as if the builder had 
taken a piece here and a few inches there, 
wherever he could rob them from the people 
next door, whoever they were. Perhaps he 
was paid by the cubic inch. 

Harry took up one of the great books and 
said, "There." 

" Ha, ha ! my child, you're strong ; my child, 
you're strong. Now another and another." 

By-and-by they had four or five of them 
lying on the floor, so that they made a little 
platform along by the wall. Then they put 
another row on the top of them, and afterwards 
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three books lengthwise, with their backs out- 
wards ; and these Julian opened in the middle 
page and cried, "Ha, ah! my child, there's 
our bedstead, and Juliana must put on the 
sheets and the blankets and make our bed of 
roses. We are a literary house, my child : we 
all make our beds on Fox's * Book of Martyrs ;' 
liTap makes his in the shop, guarding the litera- 
ture; Juliana makes hers upstairs, crowning 
the literature; and you and I make ours be- 
tween ihem ; and the beauty of our beds is that 
we always roll to the middle, my child, and 
never fell out." 

* 

" That's very ingenious, I must say," said 
Harry, well pleased. 

" Ha, ah ! my child. * Ingenious ' you say ; 
^ingenious!' That's the note of a bird of 
paradise ; a golden-plumaged bird ; a rich bird. 
Would a sparrow say ^ ingenious '? No, truly, 
but a bird that would lay a golden egg. Ha ! 
my child, you don't understand me. I talk 
strangely ; but we shall see. We'll teach you, 
my child ; we'll teaoh you." 
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Julian Leep was a perfect harlequin in speech 
and almost a harlequin in figure and action, 
except that he was round-shouldered. Harry- 
was looking out by the window as far up the 
brickwork towards the sky as he could, and as 
far down the brickwork to the skylight of the 
dingy room as he could. 

He took a flying leap towards the subject 
and said he, " Ha ! my child ; we're looking up 
and down and round about, and what do we see 
but bricks ? Hard and stony bricks and smoky 
hardening mortar, and nothing more, my child. 
Let's see. Let's open the window. So, my 
child, and what more do we see? Twelve 
square feet of space and the cloudy sky be- 
yond, and some chimney-smoke to blacken it 
more. And looking down what do we see? 
"Why, the skylight of our cosy room. And 
what could we see if we saw through the 
bricks ? A man at work with a healthy look, 
or a ^oman at work with wasting strength? 
Somebody healthy and gay and lively, or some- 

VOL. I. I 
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body sad with sorrow and want? We don't 
know, my child. Ha, ha ! let's come and make 
friends with Nap," 

So down they went by the steep narrow 
stairs, and came upon Nap still on the watch. 

"Now, Nap, you lank giraffe, I'm going 
out; I'm going out, I say; and while I'm 
gone you amuse my cherub of a chUd, my 
new-bom cherub of a chUd, and don't eat him 
up, you imagQ of Pharaoh's lean kine." 

And Julian made a sweeping bow as he 
stood by the door. His body was so very thin, 
and his hairy head was so large, that it seemed 
as if he would break in two with a snap ; but 
he rose up with a spring, and waving his hat 
with his long thin arm, he skipped away out of 
their sight. 

• 

" Well, what am J to do ?" asked Harry of 
Nap. 

" Oh, nx)thing," said Nap. 

" Don't you ever do any business ?" 

" Not unless I'm obliged, except keep on the 
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watch, and if anybody comes in for a book I 
says we ain't got it." 

'' Then you don't care for business ?" 

Nap shook his head, and then said, "He 
does;" and jerked his head to the door, indi- 
cating Julian Leep, 

" I used to think everybody was dreadfully 
busy in London," said Harry. 

Nap shook his head hopelessly, and oscillated 
from leg to leg. 

" They seem in a great hurry in the street," 
persisted Harry. 

"Ah, in the street. Yes, I'm in- a hurry in 
the .ere'e^in . h^ to git out of ^OK 
yes." 

Nap began deliberately making a porthole 
on the lowest tier of books, and made two low 
seats of books behind a table, and when done 
he invited Harry to sit down. When seated, 
Harry asked, " Why do they call you Nap ?" 

" My name." 

" But you weren't christened Nap ?" 

I 2 
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Nap shook his head, and said " Napoleon." 

" Oh, that was a great General's name.'' 

" Tes ; I'm named after him." 

" Were yon ? Ton ought to be prond." 

Nap shook his head. ^* We're all named 
after somebody." 

" How many of yon are there ?" 

" Fifteen," said Nap. " There's Walter, he's 
named after Sir Walter Scott ; and John, named 
after John Milton; and there's Arthur Wel- 
lesley, named after the Duke of Wellington ; 
and there's Martin Luther, named after the Re- 
formation; and then there's Howard Mont- 
gomery, named after the little baby that died." 

" That isn't fifteen." 

" No, all the rest's girls." 

" Where do you live ?" 

"Here." 

" Don't you ever go home ?" 

"Ain't got one. Father's run away and 
mother's busted." 

" Oh," said Harry, and then he asked 
' How ?" 
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"She was took dropsical and went to the 
hospital and busted ; and two of 'em^s in the 
Foundling, and two in the ^sylum, and two's 
bigger than me and looks after theirselves, 
and the rest's in the workhouse, exceptin' the 
girls, as has got out to service." 

" Is Juliana your sister ?'' 

" No, she ain't. But, I say, mind what you're 
after with Juliana. Mind you don't take on 
with Juliana, or you and me'U fall out. Mind 
that, now, while you're here, you don't take on 
with Juliana." 

This was said with marked earnestness, and 
by no means with the lackadaisical air of the 
former conversation ; but Harry having made 
a faithful promise that he would not under any 
circumstances allow himself to be attracted by 
Juliana, the conversation was continued, and 
by the time it was ended, Nap found he had 
imparted a large amoimt of information to 
Harry respecting the bookselling business and 
Julian's ways, in return for which he had as- 
certained Harry's name, and nothing more. 
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In the night-time, when Harry lay upon his 
bed of literature, wrapt in a boy's sound sleep, 
a very thin figure in white, with a hairy head, 
hovered over his clothes and searched them 
inch by inch to see whether they could give 
him any tidings of the sleeper. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

DAVID JENKINS WRITES TO MR. TRUE, AND 
MR^ ROYLSTONE EXPOUNDS HIS GREAT 
INVENTION. 

The late Mr. True had professed to David 
Jenkins, of Aberglidd, that he lived in Gun- 
powder Alley, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, and 
David Jenkins, being quite ignorant of the 
nature of the place, believed him. But as a 
matter of fact, Mr. True lived in Tavistock 
Square, and it was Antony Leep who lived in 
Gunpowder Alley, — a narrow and mean-looking 
court, with a gutter running down the middle. 
At this time Antony Leep and his wife lived 
on the second floor ; they had risen from the 
first, and were making their way upwards 
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fast. Their rooms were growing very bare; 
nothing but dirt and a few pieces of old and 
maimed furniture were left in their sitting- 
room, and the remnant of a sheet or a table- 
cloth was hung before the window by a couple 
of forks in default of a proper curtain. A 
long-wicked tallow candle burnt rather dimly 
on the round table in the middle of the room, 
and neither Mr, nor Mrs. Leep appeared dis- 
posed to snuff it ; they had supped, and were 
inclined rather to a thoughtful repose. Be- 
tween them they had consumed half a bottle 
of gin, and their empty glasses stood near 
their elbows. Antony sat in what must have 
been once a very respectable leathern chair, 
and leaning forward he meditated on the treat- 
ment he received at the hands of Mr. Wigriff, 
whom in imagination he encompassed with the 
most direful ills. His wife sat opposite him 
with closed eyes and folded arms, and with 
her extended feet in the fender, enjoying what 
she was pleased to call a " doUey^'^ She was 
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about the same age as her husband, but had 
borne the years with less effect upon her face 
than he had ; she was clothed in black, for the 
most part because she had a constitutional objec- 
tion to washing, — ^indeed she preferred gin and 
" doheya " to any kind of exertion. Her cap 
of black millinery was thrust forward on her 
forehead as some barristers who affect an 
appearance of determination wear their wigs ; 
her hair, too, had grown rather low upon her 
forehead, her complexion was dusky, her nose 
was flat, and her lips were shaped with a 
complacent roll. 

After a considerable amount of reflection 
Antony had through the magnifying medium 
of gin so far exaggerated his own deserts, Mr. 
Wigriff 's shortcomings, and his own power of 
demanding justice at his master's hands, that 
Ms thoughts became too big for him, and he 
felt bound to invite his partner in life to bear 
them with him. So, tapping the table, he 
said with an air of mystery but with an effort 
at determination, " Faith — Faith I say !'^ 
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Mrs. Leep opened her eyes and turned them on 
her husband with a look bordering on contempt. 

^^Fm going," said Antony deliberately, "I'm 
going to make Wigriff take me into partner- 
ship." Here Mrs. Leep regarded her husband 
scornfully, but she was otherwise unmoved. 
"And I'll do it to-morrow" continued Antony, 
with a thump on the table that brought a piece 
of the charred candle wick down upon the 
grease ; but Mrs. Leep simply sniffed and re- 
closed her eyes. 

Antony was not sufficiently sober to appre- 
ciate his wife's scorn, and declared with the 
same effort at decision which he had before 
exhibited, "I've worked long enough for other 
people, — ^long enough ; yes, too long. I musfe 
now work for myself; I'll make Wigriff under- 
stand that I must participate in the profits — 
par-tici-pate in the profits," repeated Mr. Leep 
with a relish. 

"Oh yes!" said Mrs. Leep derisively, "oh 
yes !" and she shook her head and screwed up 
her nose with contempt. 
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" This ain't a home for me," exclaimed An- 
tony rather wildly as he viewed the room in 
all its dirt and grease. " Wigriff doesn't live 
in an infernal place like this ; Wigriff 's just 
bought a beautiful property, and my wife's 
a-pining for luxuries, — pining for luxuries^ 
she is," repeated Antony, with his eye on the 
empty gin bottle, 

Mrs. Leep was inclined to look upon this as 
a proper sentiment, aud fetched up a dignified 
expression of countenance, such as is common 
among those who have seen better days. Then 
followed a dismal pause, which was afterwards 
broken by a declaration from Antony that he 
knew where Wigriff got the money wherewith 
io buy "the beautiful property," and that he 
knew much more of " Wigriff 's doings than 
Wigriff thought for. And if," added he, ^^I 
don't know anything about his doings, I know 
enough to do him harm, so I'll 'arrers him with 
fears, that's what I'll do, — I'll 'arrers him with 
all manner of fears." 
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Here Antony relapsed into a dreamy contem- 
plation of the harassed condition to which 
Mr, Wigriff would be brought by fear; he 
pictured him on his knees suing for mercy, 
and having brought him to this abject condi- 
tion, he began to magnify his demands. ^' Ah," 
thought Antony, " I'll have his beautiful 
property at Tooting; he shall be my clerk. Ha, 
ha. Wigriff my clerk — ^that'll be my price I" 

Antony chuckled at the prospect and his 
eye glistened wildly, but his imagination was 
checked by Mrs. Leep, who called his atten- 
tion to the guttering of the candle, and com- 
manded him to attend to it. 

" There's a letter in the candle, Tony," said 
she. " See when it's coming." 

Antony did as he was bid, and ynth one 
shock of the candlestick on the table the piece 
of wick sped down the gutter. 

" Ah," said Mrs. Leep with a sniff, " comin' 
to-night, but I suppose it won't. Get some 
more gin, Tony." Mrs. Leep hereupon shrugged 
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her shoulders, and Antony obeyed^ He also 
made up the fire and put the kettle on, and in 
a short time they both agreed that they felt 
comfortable. But before Antony had become 
comfortably unconscious he heard a timid 
knock at the door, which caused him to start 
up and wonder whether he had been dream- 
ing ; the knock, however, was repeated, so he 
rose and opened the door. He found a little 
boy who belonged to the ground-floor lodger 
bearing a letter. The boy had a very gruff 
yoice for his age, and lie was very sharp. 

"Here's a letter," said he, "for Mr. True, 
the postman says ; and mother took it in for 
you, mister." 

• " Quite right, perfectly right," said Antony 
eagerly. 

"But I say, mister," continued the boy, 
"you know what you said." Here the boy 
looked at Antony very firmly, and added, 
" You said a penny, you know," 

"Quite right," said Antony, very much 
excited, "perfectly right." 
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" Then give it here," said the boy, holding 
back the letter. 

" Oh yes, to be sure, yes," said Antony, 
but he hadn't a penny, and didn't wish his 
wife to know of the existence of the letter, for 
fear that it might be necessary in his opinion 
to withhold its contents from her. So he took 
the boy by the shoulder and brought his head 
round the door, that he might look upon Mrs. 
Leep in repose. 

^' Asleep," said Antony. " I'm afraid to 
wake her, she'll make such a terrible noise. 
Give you twopence to-morrow if you'll let me 
have the letter." 

The boy grinned derisively; he evidently 
looked upon the whole of Mr. Leep's statement 
as a mean subterfuge, and said, " Look'ee here, 
mister, I'll bring the letter up to-morrow, eh?" 

" Hush !" whispered Antony, perfectly 
alarmed at the probability of his wife's 
awakening. " Wait here, and I'll try and get 
a penny out of her," he added, closing the door. 
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" Will you ?'' said Mrs. Leep turning upon 
him. *' Will yer, you low plotter, you owda- 
cious man !" 

" Tes, my dear," pleaded Antony, " it's 
most important, I assure you ; it's a letter for 
Mr, True." 

But Mrs. Leep was not to be pacified so 
easily ; she did not believe in her husband's ' 
ability to bring Mr. Wigriff on his knees, and 
although sufficiently magnanimous not to be-- 
grudge him an amusement which usually cost 
her nothing, she was not prepared to submit 
to indignity before a ground-floor lodger's boy ; 
accordingly she remonstrated, but handed- over 
the penny in the end, since she kiiew right 
well Antony would extort sixpence from his 
master on the pretence of refunding expenses 
incurred in connection with the transaction. 

When Antony had satisfied the boy and 
secured the letter, he foimd that it was indeed 
addressed to Mr. True, and it had the Aber- 
glidd postmark upon it This set Antony 
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thinking, and he imagiaed many things as he 
was busy making the kettle boil, for he knew 
nothing of Aberglidd and nothing of David 
Jenkins. He knew of Harry Willwend, and 
that he had been taken into the country, but 
where and under what circumstances he did 
not know. He had suspected when Mr. 
Wigriff instructed him to receive letters 
addressed to Mr. True, that these letters, if 
they came, would have reference to Harry, and 
he had resolved to open them before he took 
them to his master. So Antony made the 
kettle boil, and since his wife knew of the 
letter^s coming and of his intention respecting it, 
he felt it was hopeless to conceal its contents 
from her, but he earnestly prayed her secrecy 
as he held the letter in the steam which came 
from the kettle. 

The device of having the letters addressed 
to Gunpowder Alley had been conceived with 
a view to prevent David Jenkins from tracing 
Mr. True, for it had been resolved that if a 
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letter did come it should be opened and 
returned to the postman as " opened in mis- 
take." Of course it was by no means Mr. 
Wigriff's intention that Antony Leep should 
open the letter, — ^that was entirely Antony's 
own conception, and as he held it in the steam 
he excused himself by the plea that a dead 
man could not open his letters himself, nor in 
reason object to haying them opened for him. 
Antony's doze and the exciting nature of the 
incident had revived bim, but he had grown 
pale, and the shadows cast upon his face, 
coupled with his intensity of purpose, made 
him appear positively cadaverous. But though 
he hungered prodigiously for the contents of 
the letter, he was not impatient, — ^the work 
was so very important that he could not afford 
to be impatient, he said ; he waited anxiously, 
therefore, until the gum of the envelope yielded 
to the gentle pressure of a table-knife,- and 
then trembling with excitement he drew out 
the letter with the exclamation ^^Most com^ 
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plete !" The letter, also, was complete, — far 
too much so to please Antony. It ran thus: — 

^' Mr. True, — This is for you to understand 
that the boy Harry Willwend was go to bed 
last week and did run away in the nite i have 
search for him very pertikler all about but he 
is not here — this is for you to understand that 
i am redy to go on to teach him the gardening 
if you send him back now . 

"David Jenkins, 
" gardener and ferns and flowers." 

It was true this supplied Antony with infor- 
mation, but instead of starting him gaily on 
the track, it left him without a compass and 
surrounded by a blinding mist. Accordingly, 
he fell to cursing and disparaging everything 
connected with the letter except himself, and 
eventually came to the conclusion that th^e 
only question for him to consider was as to the 
course he should pursue respecting it. Mrs. 
Leep appeared to attach little importance to 
the contents of the letter, and fell into a cajt 
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Bleep, while her husband, somewhat freed from 
excitement and again defiant of his own image 
of Mr. Wigriff, inquired with a rather unsteady- 
grin, ^' Now, sir, now ! "Which will be the big- 
gest, most gaulin', most arrersin', revengeful 
•thing to do ; give him this here ?" and Antony 
shook his head at the letter with a maudlin air 
of affection ; " give him this here, or bum it ? 
I should say he likes to know where the boy 
is, so that he can put his hand upon him if he 
was wanted : I should say it would make him 
uncomfortable to think the boy was anywhere, 
and might turn up at any time ; so I'll give 
him the letter and teU him that I know where 
the boy is. I'll pretend, you know," added 
Antony, confidentially, "and I'll say as I say 
to this candle, ^ Wigriff, take me into partner- 
ship, or I'll upset yer ;^ that's what I'll say 
and I'll say it to-morrow morning." 

Hereupon the candle went out, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Leep drank some more gin, and feeling 
comfortable, fell asleep as they sat ; but they 

k2 
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awoke in the grey morning cold and quarrel- 
some, and quarrelled accordinglyw Thereafter 
Antony went to bed, but Mrs. Leep preferred 
to drink some more gin, and to sleep in her 
chair, notwithstanding the proceeding was 
likely to add to her frowsiness. 

Oh ! Antony Leep, why weren't you on good 
terms with brother Julian? What a trump 
card his " golden-plumaged bird of paradise" 
would have been for you to play against 

a 

your master's knave of spades ! 

Mr. Wigriff had never thoroughly entered 
into his profession as a solicitor ; formerly he 
had left the ordinary business of the firm to 
Littlejoy and True, and had carved out for 
himself a novel department more to his liking. 
Now that he alone was left of the firm, he 
chose to be a solicitor only when it suited his 
purpose as a man of commerce. Accordingly, 
his aforetime private offices in Serjeants' Inn 
became his chief and only offices, and Antony 
Leep was his chief aud only clerk. 
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On the morning after Antony had behaved 
so valiantly before his imaginary Mr. Wigriff, 
the actual man sat in his easy- office-chair, 
before the fire, reading his Times while 
Antony sat upon a high stool in his small 
cupboard-like room, waiting the call of his 
master, and wholly unable to set to work as 
usual upon his books and papers, from a feel- 
ing of intense nervousness, which he assured 
himself over and over again he was wholly un- 
able to account for. 

Mr. Wigriff s office was a perfect model of 
solidity, wealth, and cleanliness. Everything 
around him in the shape of furniture was of 
well-seasoned mahogany with a high polish and 
an uncommonly rich colour. His writing-table 
was what a furniture-dealer would call, " mas- 
sive, with handsome turned legs," and the end 
of the room was filled with a large bureau 
closed in its upper part with curtained glass 
doors. Mr. Wigriff tolerated no bundles of 
dusty papers; the stains, however, which 
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papers gained by use he could put up with, 
because that proved them genuine and indica- 
ted business. The papers upon his table re- 
lated to new companies; some were prospec- 
tuses, and others were advertised by their labels 
as deeds and so forth ; some also were blank 
papers, neatly folded, tied, and labelled with 
an imposing title. These last were quite 
ornamental, and very much resembled in every 
respect the proprietor of the room, except that 
they did little harm. On the walls were a 
few maps and an almanack, and Mr. Wigriff 
flattered himself that his room was admirably 
suited for the Directors or promoters of any 
Joint Ruination Company that chose to assemble 
there. 

" Here we are," apostrophized Mr. Wigriff, 
on first setting up this office, "a halfway house 
between the West End and the City ; neutral 
ground where aristocracy and commerce may 
meet together and wed. Commerce will bring 
the substance and solidity, aristocracy will 
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supply the grace that vulgar Commerce needs 
to charm the public eye. We drink success to 
you, my friends !'' 

Antony Leep in due time shuffled into the 
TOom with three letters in one hand, and the 
Aberglidd letter in the other, a picture of 
abject servility. . 

"This letter came to me last night, addressed 
to Mr, True, sir,'' said Antony respectfully, 

"Be good enough to put it with the others, 
Mr. Leep.'' 

Antony complied and shuffled out of the 
room, seriously disposed to look upon himself 
as an impostor, but he dismissed the inclination, 
and when alone, mildly remonstrated. " Good 
enough, eh ? put it with the others, eh ? And 
knowing what I know, too !" 

In the meantime Mr. Wigriff opened the 
letter as secretly, and with as much care, as 
Antony had displayed. He applied a damp 
sponge to the back of the envelope, and when 
the gum yielded, as it did very readily, for it 
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was getting used to it, he read the letter deli- 
berately, and remarked that it was very satis- 
factory. He regretted, however, that he had 
not foreseen Harry's flight. Had he done so, 
he would assuredly have reported him dead, 
and have had him buried too. 

With this regret calmly lingering in his 
mind, he touched his hand-bell, and in answer 
to its sounding ring, Antony Leep shuffled in 
again, and to him Mr. Wigriff said, "IVe 
gummed this letter up again, as it came open so 
readily ; and as it's not of the least importance, 
Fve written 'Dead' upon it, and you'll be 
good enough to return it to the postman." 

"Yes, sir," said Antony mildly, and with a 
little hesitation. Then he slouched out of the 
room, wondering within himself why his mouth 
was shut ; but slowly he came to the conclusion 
that the actual living Wigriff was a very dif- 
ferent person indeed from the imaginary 
Wigriff of the night before; so, indeed, he 
always foxmd him, but why, he never could 
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tell. His meditations on this point, however, 
were cut short by the entrance of Mr. Archibald 
Eoylstone, who desired an interview with Mr. 
Wigriff. He was speedily introduced, and 
hereupon Antony Leep had food for new 
reflection. 

Immediately Mr. Eoylstone appeared at the 
door, Mr. Wigriff darted forward to meet him, 
and seizing him by the hand, exclaimed with 
forensic action, " I protest, sir, that I have not 
ceased to think of your coming and the object 
of your visit since I received your first note. 
I am charmed ! I am entranced ! It will be 
recorded in history as the greatest thing of the 
age. Sir," exclaimed Mr. Wigriff with re- 
newed energy, "I positively pant for your 
communication. Pray be seated.'^ 

All this of course had reference to Mr. 
Eoylstone's remarkable discovery, and the en- 
thusiasm of the man of commerce and law 
seemed to thaw the great discoverer, so that he 
smiled and said quite feelingly, " Ygur appre- 
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ciation, Mr. Wigriff, your appreciation quite, 
that is, reassures me. It does. One or two of 
my friends were incredulous, and their incre- 
dulity disheartened me.'* 

'^ And may I ask in what respect they were 
incredulous ?" said the man of commerce and 
law. 

. " They could not," said Mr. Roylstone plain- 
tively, "follow me to some of my scientific 
conclusions." 

" Ah !" said Mr. Wigriff rather dolefully, as 
if he felt that was a terribly bad point com- 
mercially; "but," he added, "I have no 
doubt their incredulity could be overcome." 
. "When they see the scheme practically 
operating," said Mr. Roylstone with a satisfied 
smile. 

"Just so-o," said Mr. Wigriff, meditating, 
though at present he knew little or nothing of 
the great discovery, and was only feeling his 
way. He was struck with the altered manner 
of Mr» Eoylstone, whose accustomed dignified 
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reserve seemed to have given place to an atti- 
tude of childish supplication. After a moment's 
hesitation, Mr. Wigriff inquired with a gracious 
air, "May I be permitted to make a sug- 
gestion ?" 

" Oh yes. Certainly, that is," replied Mr. 
Eoylstone, increasing in nervousness, while 
Mr. Wigriff, who preferred to deKver himself 
standing, stirred the fire, and then propounded 
a commercial dogma. 

"It has been my custom," said he, ^Ho 
receive any individual opinion in the commer- 
cial world with regard to any scheme, as the 
o]pinion of a class virtually represented by the 
individual. Do you follow me, sir ? I accept 
the opinion of these incredulous friends you 
speak of, as the opinions of a class which may 
be small or large, but whatever the number of 
its members, it is incumbent upon us to meet 
the objection raised; for, sir, in the floating of a 
new enterprise, it is indiscreet, it is unwise, and 
therefore it is impossible for us to disregard 
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the objections of any class, however small, to 
our scheme, because our scheme depends for 
success upon the good opinion of every class to 
an extent. Therefore, sir, I would recommend, 
if you will permit me, that some document 
be drawn up which shall be as foU a description 
of your invention as the circumstances of the 
case wiU permit." 

"It may be a complete description," said 
Mr. Eoylstone. "I desire, yes, I desire to 
give it to the world," he added decisively, and 
commenced searching in his pocket-book, while 
Mr. Wigriff rejoined, "Science is a matter 
with which the world is little conversant; 
the public waits to be instructed by you, sir." 

Mr. Eoylstone handed the man of commerce 
a paper, and expressed the opinion that what 
was written upon it would serve the purpose 
he had in view. 

" No doubt," said Mr. Wigriff, calmly re- 
suming his seat. "Let us see," and he read, 
" ' A scheme for procuring locomotion by evo- 
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lution, after the maimer of the planets, or 
planetary evolution locomotion,' which is better, 
yes, much better." As he read on he muttered 
" * planets,' ^ spheres,' ' evolution,' ^ perfect 
spheres,' 'merit.' Ah! here we have it; 'The 
merit of the invention consists in the disposition 
of the passengers and the means of propulsion. 
As the medium through which the engine has 
to be propelled is common air, and as the engine 
will to all intents and purposes be a miniature 
planet, the resistance upon the surface of the 
sphere should be uniform, and diminished to a 
minimum. Consequently it will be necessary 
that the passengers be disposed inside the 
sphere— in the bowels of the earth as it were 
— ^and so disposed that the various sections of 
the sphere shall be equally weighted. When 
loaded with its complement of passengers, the 
engine will be closed and assume the form of a 
perfect sphere. It is then propelled or drawn 
through the air, revolving as it proceeds just 
as the planets move* The force of propulsion 
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or attraction will be regulated with the greatest 
nicety, so that it should be expended precisely 
at the intended destination of the engine. 
Five minutes will be suflBicient time to transmit 
a loaded sphere from London to Liverpool.' '' 

The paper abruptly ended here, and the 
pause which followed was broken by Mr» 
Wigriff placing the paper carefully on his 
desk, and turning to Mr. Eoylstone with one 
of his blandest smiles, said, "Will you permit 
me to remark, sir, that the public is dull.'' 

Mr. Eoylstone nervously assented, and Mr. 
Wigriff cleared his throat. "The public is 
dull, sir," he continued, "and I am afraid, 
yes, I'm very much afraid, that something 
more than this is required. I think they will 
demand a little more information. ^ Five mi- 
nutes between Liverpool and London ! ' they 
would say, ' Let us hear more of this ; ' and if 
we refused, they would denounce our scheme 
as chimerical." 

" I see, I think I see," said Mr. Eoylstone ; 
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and after a moment's pause lie rose and added, 
" You think my scheme chimerical ? I — " 

*^ Pardon me, sir,'' exclaimed Mr. Wigriff, 
rising too ; "I protest, sir, that I hold no such 
opinion; the invention is the most marvellous 
discovery of the century; permit me to ex- 
plain myself." 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said Mr. Eoyl- 
stone. " Your manner, yes, your manner, 
misled me." 

" Sir," said Mr. Wigriff, " I bow to you as 
the greatest inventor of the age. I crave of 
you a meagre portion, a shadow, a shred of 
the distinguished honour of introducing your 
great invention to the world. Will you grant 
it?". 

"I do grant it," said Mr. Eoylstone with 
gravity. 

"I would ask you, sir, to believe in the 
sincerity of my protestations, when I declare 
that I have unbounded faith in your skill and 
judgment, and that I thoroughly believe in the 
intrinsic merit of your discovery." 
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" I do believe," said Mr. Eoylstone ; " but 
why protest ? I was mistaken." 

"Sir/^ continued Mr. Wigriff, "is it not 
because it is out of your power individually to 
utilize this invention that you have come to 
me for the purpose of taking the public into 
our confidence with a view to carry out the 
invention on the joint-stock principle ?" 

" Certainly," said Mr. Eoylstone somewhat 
eagerly. 

"Then, sir, let us who believe in your 
scheme put aside our belief for a moment, and 
let us become the critical, sceptical, incredu- 
lous public, and examine your invention with 
all the captiousness of the pubUc, and so mend 
our prospectus until we, the critical, sceptical 
public, can find no fault in it. Let us — " 

"I declare before heaven," said Mr. Eoyl- 
stone solemnly, raising his arm and lifting up 
his eyes as he stood boldly erect, " I declare 
before heaven that this invention is a revela- 
tion from above, and that I am honoured as 
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the bearer of it to my brother-men. I cannot, 
then, consent to look upon this scheme in any 
light but the true one ; no, I cannot." 

He waited for a moment, and commenced 
looking about him nervously ; then he added, 
as if without a break, ^' You may speak to me 
of the incredulity of the people; I will tell 
you that the people were incredulous of the 
powers of the steam-engine, and never dreamed 
of the powers of the electric telegraph. You 
may tell me that people will not travel in my 
spheres; I reply that neither would they 
travel by the railway to which they will now 
cling, yes, to which they will now cling as 
they clung to the stage-coach. But,'' he con- 
tinued with a smile of confidence, " when they 
find that my spheres carry men across Eng- 
land in three minutes, they will soon learn to 
travel in them. The tardy express, yes, the 
tardy express, with its cramps and its col- 
lisions, will have no charms for men of busi- 
ness. No, no charms." 

VOL. I. I» 
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Mr. Wigriff looked on amazed. He knew 
he had had experience, but he was constrained 
to acknowledge to himself that Mr. Eoylstone's 
earnestness amazed him. He, however, sim- 
ply bowed low before the enthusiast, and 
listened as he continued, — 

" No, Mr. Wigriff. I will assume no posi- 
tion towards my discovery unnataral to me. 
No, I will not. I will leave you the disco- 
very, and leave it to you to deal with the 
world." 

Mr. Wigriff bowed again, and Mr. Eoyl- 
stone read from a paper the following elabo- 
rate description : — 

"^My spheres are made of sheet copper 
lined with gutta-percha; they are sixty feet 
in diameter, and have a hollow axle seven feet 
square. The spheres are entered by this axle, 
from which many galleries extend towards the 
outer shelly leading to five hundred small 
chambers, each fitted with a lamp and a couch, 
and each placed at equal distances over the 
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inner surface of the sphere. These chambers 

r 

are hung like tiie lamp in a ship's cabin, so 
that no matter in what position the sphere 
may be, they will always gravitate to the 
centre of attraction. Each chamber is num- 
bered, and each passenger must be placed in 
accordance with the number of his ticket, so 
that the first and second passenger shall al- 
ways occupy exactly opposite places, and the 
first six persons will occupy positions equi- 
distant from each other.' 

"Now for the means of locomotion," con- 
tinued Mr. Eoylstone, " ' We have no boiler, 
no steam, no propelling power ; but we have a 
motive power more subtle than these, the com- 
panion of steam — electricity,' and here I 
must admit with all humility," said Mr. Eoyl- 
stone, "that my invention is merely an adap- 
tation. I am honoured in simply having been 
deputed to transmit the discovery. Others 
have toiled, yes, toiled before me. I am but 
the Stephenson of electricity ; to me has been 

L 2 
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given the honour of utilizing electricity to the 
fullest extent. I will continue to read. 

" ^ In the centre of my spheres is an opera-^ 
tor, having at his command most powerful 
galvanic batteries, constructed with prodigious 
multiplying power. From the operator's room 
are carried wires to various portions of the 
surface of my spheres, as represented in my 
sectional drawings. By the common process, 
the operator will bring his batteries into con- 
nection with the surface of the sphere, and 
clothe it in an atmosphere of electricity which 
in form, though not in quality, will resemble 
the atmosphere which clothes our earth.' In 
this, you see, I have copied nature; my 
spheres will exactly resemble our earth. As 
the earth is represented in its coat of atmo- 
sphere, so is my sphere in its, and my sphere's 
atmosphere becomes rarified in proportion to 
the distance from the surface. ' The electri- 
city will give to the sphere an extraordinary 
repellent power which will cause it to fly off 
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from the earth and remain suspended in the 
air. A message will then be immediately dis- 
patched to Liverpool or any other place, the 
intended destination of the sphere, announcing 
that the sphere waits in London to be fetched. 
An officer in Liverpool wiU then bring his 
stationary batteries to bear upon a magnet of 
prodigious size and power, having peculiar 
affinity for an electrified sphere, upon which it 
will act as the boy's magnet acts upon his 
mother's needle, and the sphere will accord- 
ingly fly across the country, revolving as it 
goes of its own accord. Immediately the offi- 
cials at Liverpool descry the coming of the 
sphere by the aid of their telescopes, the 
power of the magnet is decreased ; and when 
the spheres can be seen by the naked eye, a 
gun is fired as a signal to the operator in the 
interior of the sphere, who knows then that 
the sphere is travelling by its own momentum, 
and that he must prepare to descend. A se- 
cond gun warns him that He is over the sta- 
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tion, a plain of two or three acres in extent ; 
he accordingly lessens the extent of the atmo- 
sphere of electricity on the exterior of the 
sphere, which becomes sensible of the attrac- 
tion of the earth, and in obedience to it gently 
meets the ground, when the operator discon- 
nects his powerftd batteries, and the sphere 
loses its momentum on making two or three 
evolutions on the earth's surface. The single 
door of the sphere is then opened, and the 
passengers, after five minutes' incarceration, 
find themselves at the other end of Eng- 
land.' " 

"No possibility of a collision," exclaimed 
Mr. Eoylstone, dashing Ms papers on the 
table, and trembling with excitement, "be- 
cause no two spheres can be travelling at the 
same moment; still, there will be no loss of 
time, because a few minutes suffice for a jour- 
ney ; there's no possibility of going to a wrong 
destination, because the magnet will only be 
powerful at that place where the message of 
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readiness has been received. The spheres may 
travel at night as by day, and in the darkness 
they wiU resemble blazing meteors traversing 
the heavens. May I rest? this excitement 
exhausts me." 

Mr. Wigriff bowed in silence, and a mo- 
ment afterwards Mr. Eoylstone was lying face 
downwards on a couch, as still as if dead. 
Mr. Wigriff stroked his forehead with his fore- 
finger in a dainty manner, and went through 
the ludicrous process of inquiring of himself 
whether he was dreaming. Being well as- 
sured upon that point, he bent his thoughts to 
the matter in hand ; but it then occurred to 
him that it would be inconvenient if Mr. Leep 
or any other person were to come upon Mr. 
Roylstone in the position he had assumed, so 
he went out to forbid any one's entrance. 
After staying a moment or two to give direc- 
tions touching some other matters, he re- 
turned to find Mr. Eoylstone sitting in a chair, 
and quietly rubbing his hands as he said, " Mr. 
Wigriff, my son is dead." 
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" Sir,^' said Mr. Wigriff, ^' it was with re- 
gret I heard it; he was your eldest son?" 

"Yes." 

" And unmarried ?" 

" Yes ; but Brian, who is now my eldest son, 
is married." 

" Sir," said Mr. Wigriff, " I was delighted 
when I heard of the event. I have seen the 
lady, sir; and if I may be permitted to ex- 
press an opinion, I should judge them a noble 
pair, — a noble pair, sir, of whom their county 
may be proud." 

Mr. Eoylstone smiled feebly, and then rising 
hie pointed to his papers and said, "I shall 
hear from you shortly about this, I hope." 

" Sir," said Mr. Wigriff with a flourish, " it 
shall be my first concern." 

With this the great inventor parted from 
the man of commerce and law* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOMETHING MORE IN JULIAN LEEP'S WAY. 

Two months sufficed for Harry Willwend to 
become acquainted with the nature of Julian 
Leep's stock of books, and within that time he 
read many which he had found to his Uking. 
But one afternoon, when the sun was giving 
up for the day to the great deUght of a fog 
which seemed bent on making a night of it, 
Harry, tired of reading, lounged against the 
doorpost, and watched the people as they 
passed. By-and-by there came a little girl, 
hurrying and troubled. She was about eleven 
years of age, and very nicely dressed, with a 
fur-trimmed scarlet cloak which covered her 
up warmly ; but her delicate face was fall of 
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anxiety, and her blue eyes overflowed with 
tears as she looked shily into the shop and 
found hope still deferred. So Harry asked 
her what she sought. 

" I've lost papa." 

"That's a bad job. Have you lost him 
long?" 

"Only just this moment," she answered, 
crying. 

" Ay, ay, my little lady, and canH we find 
him ? Let's see, let's see." 

This was spoken by Julian, who stood be- 
hind Harry. His voice was kindly tuned, and 
for the time he kept his grotesque form out of 
view. Harry put out his hand and drew the 
little girl into the shop. She came willingly, 
and when inside the shop, Julian asked, " And 
how long have we lost papa, my little lady ?" 

" Only just now," she answered with her 
eyes full of tears. 

"Oh, then he can't be far oflF, my little 
fairy. Tell me what he is like, and I'll run 
after him." 
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She could not answer this. He was nothing 
"but " papa " to her. 

"Was it far off you lost him?" asked 
Harry. 

." I don't know where it was, indeed. He 
was reading at a place like this, and — I was 
looking at a lady in a carriage, and — when I 
turned round — ^he was gone." . 

"Dear, dear," said Julian. "Oh, then, 
we'll be sure to find him, sure to find him, 
my little lady. And what's our pretty 
name ? " 

" Lucy Merrington, please, sir." 

"Yes, to be sure," said tTulian, as if he 
knew the name quite well. " To be sure it's 
Lucy Merrington, and very merry we are 
when we haven't any trouble. Come along, 
my little lady. Let's come and find where we 
Uve." 

Julian led her to the other end of the shop 
and behind the book-screen ; he set her upon 
a pile of books, and she looked around at the 
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desk by her side with an oil-lamp burning 
upon it, at the piles and piles of books, some 
terribly dusty, at Nap's head leering round 
the comer of the screen, at Harry looking on 
her very much interested, and at Julian Leep 
with his hands on his knees, the picture of * 
cheerfulness. 

" And now, my little lady, we'll find where 
your papa lives, and go home quite merrily, 
— as merry as Grigs, my little lady. Now, 
do you know where you live ?" 

" Just by the square, sir." 

"Ah, to be sure, of course you do. Just 
by the square; and what's the name of the 
square, my brightest of fairies ?" 

"Eaton Square, sir, and there's a lamp 
outside the house." 

" Yes, of course there is," said Julian ; and 
by this time he had a ^ Directory ' open before 
him. " And your very dear papa's a clergy- 
man, isn't he ?" 

" Yes, sir." 
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"Of course lie is; the Eev. Samuel Mer- 
rington, to be sure, my little lady, and we'll 
be home as soon as he, so let's dry our tears 
and make the pretty dimples come again, — the 
pretty little dimples that your papa's so fond 
of. Ay, ay, my child, are we right? are we 
right ? Nap, you elf, call a cab ! and Harry, 
my child, get my hat." 

As the strange old gentleman seemed so 
confident, and appeared to know so much 
about her, — though, in fact, he knew nothing 
whatever, and had never seen her before, — 
little Lucy became less troubled; and when 
he went out to see whether the cab had come, 
she said to Harry, with such a weary sigh, as 
if she felt she had now only to trust to Julian, 
" Oh, I'm so glad he's going to take me home I 
Ma will be so frightened I am lost, and she 
does love me so !" 

Harry did not know what to answer her. 
She seemed such a strange visitor; and the 
whole incident was so extraordinary to him, 
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that he could do nothing but look on and 
wonder. 

" Have you ever been lost ?'' Lucy asked. 

"Yes," said Harry. 

"Where?" 

" I'm lost now." 

"Are you? Why doesn't he take you 
home ?" 

"Because he doesn't know where to take 
me ; I've been lost such a long time." 

"Oh, I'm so sorry for you!" said Lucy, 
quite freely; "it's such a dreadful thing to 
be lost !" 

Harry was so charmed with Lucy's pretty 
ways and unaflfected sympathy, that he made 
answer scarcely thinking what he said ; and 
when little Lucy drove away with Juliaa, he 
looked after them longingly as the cab was 
lost in the hungry fog. 

They went along at a tolerably good pace, 
in part through unfrequented streets, where 
only the lamps at the Bides of the road came 
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out of the fog to greet them and disappeared 
again, and in part through more busy streets, 
where the shadows of men and women flitted 
past the lighted shops. As they went on the 
fog thickened still, and the lighted lamps and 
* the passing figures grew more ghost-like, and 
the cab had to go at walking pace. Every 
now and then there was a great shouting, and 
sometimes a stoppage, caused by an overturned 
carriage surrounded by men with torches and 
men with advice,— rough men, angry men, 
and shouting men, each cursing one another, 
and all cursing the fog. Through it all the 
strangely dissimilar couple in the cab kept up 
a continual conversation. 

" So, my little sunbeam, you have no bro- 
thers nor sisters, but a very kind mamma and 
a very good papa, both as fond of you as it's 
possible to be." 

" Oh, yes ! and I love them very much too. 
We shall be so glad to see one another again I 
I wonder what papa is doing now? I do 
hope he is not very much afraid for me !" 
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" Oh, but he is ! He's scouring all London, 
going to and fro, up and down, through and 
round about, all for a most inconstant little 
butterfly!" 

" Can he be more sorry than I ?" 

"You sorry, my little lady, chatting and 
laughing and showing your pretty dimples all 
the way home !" . 

"Ah, sir, but that is because I am going 
home. I'm so glad I've got a home ! The 
boy who fetched your hat said he had none." 

"No, and that's true as true can be, my 
most sympathetic little fairy, for I've searched 
high and low, and cannot find a single friend 
for him." 

" What is his name, sir ?" 

" Harry Willwend ; and do you know 
him ?" 

"No, indeed; but it's a very nice name, 
fiir." 

"And a very nice boy, too. But what's 
this? Is this a stoppage, — a dead, immov- 
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able, unqualified stoppage ? Upon my word, a 
pretty thing to stop us from getting home !" 

They were already there, and the cabman 
announced the fact. 

" Oh, yes, there's the house, sir," said Lucy. 

The door of the house had opened before 
they had time to knock, and the face of the 
lady who opened it was full of anxiety. She 
was rather tall and stout, past forty, a good 
mother undoubtedly, and a woman who had 
been and was loved much. In her eagerness 
she ran towards the cab and caught Lucy in 
her arms. 

"In good sooth and in very deed that's 
worth all the journey," said Julian Leep, ap- 
pealing generally to the cabman on the one 
hand and the maid who followed Mrs. Mer- 
rington on the other; "by everything that's 
cheerful and to the purpose, that's beautiful ! 
It's as good as a chapter in the Bible any day." 

"And Where's papa?" asked Lucy, still in 
her mother's arms. 

VOL. I. M 
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Mr. Merrington, it appeared, had returned, 
and had hurried out again to search for his 
Httle one ; Mrs. Merrington remained at home, 
more troubled than her husband, because un- 
occupied and a prey to her imagination. She 
had thought it was Mr. Merrington who came 
with Lucy ; but Julian stood before her, bow- 
ing like a worn-out courtier. He had had 
that delightful honour ; he had had that un- 
exampled pleasure, that brightest of opportu- 
nities. 

"Then pray come in," said Mrs. Mer- 
rington. 

"Yes, you must come in," said Lucy; 
"papa must thank you, and I have not 
thanked you yet; and I am so thankful!" 

"The cab, my good lady," said Julian; "I 
ventured on a cab, and find I have no money ; 
but he is a most excellent cabman, as our 
little lady will vouch for." 

Julian Leep bowed again, and seemed migh- 
tily pleased. -Then the cabman was paid, and 
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the rest went in. Julian went last, dancing 
along, with his large hat in his hand. He 
followed them into a room that, to his mind, 
was as comfortable as any he had seen. The 
carpet was soft to his tread; the -furniture 
was substantial, and shone brightly ; the 
curtains, closely drawn across the windows, 
were crimson, . and looked uncommonly warm ; 
the paper on the wall was crimson too ; and 
the blazing fire played upon them all, and 
made them doubly cheering in their influence. 
Mrs. Merrington sat in an arm-chair on the 
left of the fire-place, with her arms around 
little Lucy, so full of her adventure, so glad 
to return, and, above all, so fall of thankful- 
ness. Julian Leep, with his tall hat upon the 
floor, sat bashfully upon an ottoman, talking 
volubly for a moment or two, with his legs 
crossed and his hands apologetically extended. 
But he perceived that the mother and her 
child would get on better alone ; and noticing 
the empty chair opposite them,-^a larger and 
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more worn chair, — ^he commented upon the 
absence of Mr. Merrington, and thought he 
might perhaps come upon him if he hastened 
back. They were grateful indeed, and prayed 
him to stay ; but nothing would persuade him, 
and he went. 

It was quite late at night when the Eev. 
Samuel Merrington returned home after a most 
anxious search. But it was a happy time 
when he did come. He sat in the larger and 
more worn chair, in a semicircle of light shed 
by a shaded lamp and the blazing fire, while 
the drawn curtains, the crimson paper, the 
oil-paintings upon the walls, the sober furni- 
ture and rich ornaments were draped in a 
deep, rich gloom. The father's whitening 
hairs mingled with his little Lucy's long au- 
burn curls, while Lucy herself divided her 
attention between her "dear papa and her 
love of a mamma," who had forsaken her cus- 
tomary seat and sat beside them, listening as 
Lucy told her adventures again. 
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« And Oh, papa !» said Lucy clasping her 
hands together at arm's length, " when we go 
to Mr. Leep's we must try and find out where 
he lives, and take him home." 

She spoke of Harry; and her father an- 
swered, "You said he hadn't got one, little 
poppit, so perhaps you had better let him stay 
where he is." 

"No, papa, I did not say he hasn't one, but 
that he could not find it, and I want you to 
try and find it for him, just as Mr. Leep 
found mine. You know, papa dear, you were 
wondering how you could repay Mr. Leep for 
having taken so much care of me; now that 
would be tit for tat, and just the very thing 
Mr. Leep would like, because he told me in 
the cab that nothing so delighted him as 
making people happy." 

And little Lucy looked up knowingly, patted 
her father's cheek, and drew her fingers through 
his whiskers. 

" You really think so, do you, Lucy ?" 
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"Oh yes, papa, because only think how 
sorry his papa and his mamma must be, hav- 
ing lost him so long; and what would have 
become of me had I not been brought back ? 
Oh my !" 

"I think Lucy is right, papa,'^ said her 
mother ; and as Lucy clapped her hands for 
joy, her father smilingly assented that she 
was. Then he read the moral of the day^s 
adventure in the story of the lost sheep. It 
was not a crude or a strained moral. The 
time was well chosen, the listeners were fit, 
the story was simple and good, the moral was 
apt, and the whole matched so well with 
Lucy's own story, that her delight was very 
great; but, with the quick and changeful 
ways of a child, she brought them back to 
Harry Willwend, and dovetailed the moral to 
his life, and asked her father if it also were 
not good, and he said it was. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

HARRY WILLWEND'S PATRON. 

The Eev. Samuel Merrington experienced a 
very great disappointment when he entered 
Julian Leep's house and found himself face to 
face with the lank form of Nap, who he feared 
for a moment was Harry Willwend, Nap was 
seen at that time under peculiarly disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. He was enraged with 
an item of the public who had been reading 
one of the books on the stall for a quarter of 
. an hour. He had been watching him through 
his port-hole and was increasing in ire every 
moment. He was not fit to receive visitors, 
and did not greet Mr. Merrington and Lucy 
by any means fitly. He scowled at them. 
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Mr. Merrington asked for Mr. Leep. 

Nap did not answer him, but whistled, ac- 
cording to custom. 

Julian came down and Nap went up ; and 
as Julian advanced with his light step, pinch- 
ing his lip with his left hand, he suddenly 
opened his arms. " Ah, ah, my child of light, 
youVe brought your reverend father to see a 
perfect hermit, a dried-up hermit, buried in a 
*tomb of books !'^ 

" Not quite dried up, not quite, Mr. Leep, 
I'm very glad to know,'' said Mr. Merrington. 
^^One part of ye is green and fresh still, or 
you wouldn't have taken care of little Lucy." 
Mr. Merrington looked over the top of his 
gold-rimmed spectacles as he said this, and 
seemed very much pleased. 

" You flatter me, my reverend sir. I am only . 
a cracked mirror — a burnished piece of brass ; 
but if I was the veriest, blackest, and most 
worn-out old tin saucepan that ever boiled 
cabbage, I'd make an effort to reflect a chirp- 
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ing fairy and a sunbeam like this. Wouldn't 
I, my brightest of friends ?" 

Julian Leep extended his hands in appeal ; 
but Lucy did not answer. She seemed rather 
confused, and peered up into her father's face 
inquisitively. 

So Mr. Merrington answered in her stead, 
" I'm sure, Mr. Leep, you have put me to 
shame. My forgetfulness in walking away 
from Lucy comes off sadly beside your good 
conduct." 

^'It was, my very absent friend, I must 
admit, most shocking conduct ; but he's re- 
pentant, he's repentant, so we'll rejoice at 
having found a reverend friend. By all that's 
powerful, and precious, and delightful, you're 
the only reverend friend I've got." 

"Well," said Mr. Merrington, "I'm sure — er 
— I shall be glad to be a friend of yours, and 
we'll begin to-day. Lucy wants to do some- 
thing for a little stranger you have here." 

"Ha-^h, my most talented young friend. 
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who is devouring all my books like a locust ; 
a perfect vampire for knowledge ; an absolute 
glutton. He'll create a famine of books here, 
will my most voracious young Mend." 

As the conversation progressed, Julian ex- 
pressed his belief that if Harry had fifty 
thousaud friends and relatives, he would not 
leave until he had finished the books, — always 
excepting the case of a friend having books, • 
Where was he now ? No doubt he was busy 
reading; Julian would go and fetch him; and he 
returned, saying he was coming. He had left 
word with Harry to make himself fresh and 
bright, and come when ready. In the mean- 
time, Lucy was set at a table, behind the 
book-case, with a large picture-book; and 
when Harry came down, Julian, with Mr. 
Merrington, went to the front of the shop to 
talk. 

Julian stood pinching his lip with his left 
hand ; Harry looked up inquisitively at Mr. 
Merrington, who— stooping a Uttle, as was his 
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custom, and trifling with his eye-glass in his 
hand — ^told Harry, in a kindly voice, that he 
had come to thank Mr. Leep for having taken 
care of his little daughter, and to thank Harry 
also, because he found it was he who first tried 
to help Lucy. Then he told him that he was 
sorry to hear that he had no home, as far as 
Mr. Leep knew, and that he should like to 
help to find it out for him. 

Harry listened very attentively, and when 
Mr. Merrington came to a stop, he said he was 
very much obHged to him, and waited as if he 
expected there was more to come. 

Then Mr. Merrington said, "But Mr. Leep 
tells me you have never told him where you 
came from." 

" No," and Harry shook his head as he said 
it. 

"How's that, my boy?" 

"Because I don't know, and don't want 
him to find out." 

This reply, boldly spoken, led Mr. Mer- 
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ringten to believe that Harry did know 
whence he came, and he answered, " Well, 
well, my boy, but what are we to do? It 
looks strange, you know, when a boy refuses 
to help us to find out where he came from. It 
looks very bad, as if there were something 
wrong — something to be hidden." 

Harry felt that was true, though he hardly 
knew why, and he did not speak so boldly 
as he answered, " I don't like not to tell you, 
sir, but I wish no one would ^sk me." 

"But, my dear boy, how are we to find 
your friends ?" 

"I never had any proper friends, sir, in- 
deed, except at school." 

"But really, my boy, really you put us in a 
very difficult position, a vairey difficult posi- 
tion. We wish to befriend you, but what can 
we 8ay to a boy who refuses to give an account 
of himself?" 

Mr. Merrington seemed quite grieved, and 
looked at Harry, with his lips pursed up and 
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his forehead creased, possibly vexed with his 
perplexity. 

At this point, Julian took him a little way 
apart and told him he had no doubt the boy 
was honest, ^' And, in fact," said Julian, " I 
was only thinking the other day that if no- 
thing better turned up for my youth, I would 
see whether I could not bring him up myself, 
in the hopes that he would return the compli- 
ment in my golden autumn and help me. 
I've never been married, most reverend sir, 
but I've become elderly, nevertheless ; so why 
shouldn't I dovetail some odd pieces of hu- 
manity together, and thus, my most observant 
friend, get a ready-made family, without the 
preparatory trouble ?" 

Then he told Mr. Merrington that his notion 
of a ready-made family was not quite a new 
one with him, and that he had made one or 
two attempts to bring it about already; but 
although Nap and Juliana had proved melan- 
choly failures, he had strong hopes that Harry 
would prove a great success. 
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Thereafter Harry noticed that Mr. Merring- 
ton and he discoursed, the former with much 
shaking of the head and tjoncemed expression 
of countenance, and the latter with numerous 
changes of posture and an extraordinary va- 
riety of action, while both seemed equally 
earnest. And their earnestness smote Harry 
so, that he was moved to tell them all he 
could, — ^but did not. 

The immediate result of the conversation 
was that Harry went away with Mr. Merring- 
ton and Lucy, but whether Mr. Merrington 
would take charge of Harry permanently, or 
only receive him on a visit for a day or two, 
remained undecided. 

As they left, Julian appealed to mankind : 
" There goes my bird of paradise, my golden- 
plumaged cherub, my sunbeam, and my most 
reverend friend,— a charming group, and each 
of them my very best of Mends. Ha-ah ! 
my plant has grown and flourished, and gives 
full promise of bearing golden fruit for Julian 
Leep to gather." 
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Harry bore his good fortune very gracefully, 
and in the evening, when he sat in the circle 
of light by Lucy, and with Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
rington on either side, he thought it would be 
very nice to have a mother like Mrs. Merring- 
ton, and he wondered whether his mother^ 
who they said was dead, had looked as love- 
able as she did, and whether his mother had 
been as strong to trust to and as kindly in her 
smile. These thoughts made him quiet, and 
they remained with him aU the evening; and 
in the night they were interwoven with his 
dreams, so that he was much younger again, 
lying in his mother's lap ; and looking whither 
she pointed, he saw down a long avenue, built 
wholly of books ; and though the avenue it- 
self was for the most part very dark, the end 
of it was quite light, and a figure beckoned 
him. This figure also was his mother; and 
suddenly within the avenue stood Julian Leep, 
bowing so vigorously that Harry was quite 
dazed and thought he was obliged to close hi& 
eyes. 
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But in the morning, Harry saw Mr. Mer- 
rington in his study. It was a very impres- 
sive meeting to Harry. The room was lofty, 
with its walls quite full of books, that seemed 
to be heavy with learning and to weigh upon 
the air, and cause a strange quietness, to be 
found in none but such a place. And as 
Harry stood before Mr. Merrington, who had 
his book-rest on one hand and his writing- 
table on the other, and with this intense quiet- 
ness all around, Mr. Merrington leant for- 
ward, and, trifling with his eye-glass, said 
gravely, 

"Now you see, Harry, my boy, it is our wish 
to befriend you as much as we can, because we 
feel very much for your misfortune in having 
lost your parents ; but as we should, in the first 
instance, do our best to let those with whom 
you formerly lived know of your whereabouts, 
and, if necessary, restore you to them '' — 

Harry made a start here. He had almost 
interrupted Mr. Merrington, notwithstanding 
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his reverence for him and the influence of the 
great silence that he felt. 

Mr. Merrington stopped and asked, " Do 
you wish to say anything ?" 

So Harry answered, " If you please, sir, I'll 
never go back as long as ever I can prevent it. 
If I would go back, I should never have run 
away." 

" Then I^m very much afraid, my boy, I 
must not help you," said Mr. Merrington, 
drawing himself up. " Truthfulness and can- 
dour are the very first things we have to look 
for." 

Mr. Merrington stopped and looked at 
Harry, and Harry looked down, with his lips 
set and a frown upon his face. Was that the 
manner of a truthful boy ? Mr. Merrington 
feared not in this case. But he was wrong. 
Harry dreaded even the memory of what he 
had suffered in the house of David Jenkins, 
and he resolved to spare nothing in his endea- 
vours to prevent David Jenkins from commu- 

VOL. I. N 
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riicating his prejudices, whatever they were, to 
any new Mend he might find. How did he 
know but that David Jenkins would say such 
things to Julian Leep as would turn him 
against him ? So Harry did not know what 
to answer Mr. Merrington, and they were 
both silent. 

After a time Mr. Merrington said, " Now, 
at least, Harry, you can tell me one thing. 
You can tell me why you ran away. It was 
nothing wrong, I suppose." 

^' I don't think so, sir." 

"Then what was it?" 

" Because I fought a boy ; and I'd fight him 
again for the same thing." 

That was a good quality, thought Mr. Mer- 
rington, as far as it went ; but he simply asked 
what Harry fought the boy for. 

"Because he called after me for having no 
father or mother," said Harry. 

And the whole thing was as plain as pos- 
sible to Mr. Merrington, who shook his head 
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gravely, and said he was very sorry for 
Harry. 

And Harry could not understand why. He 
hated people being sorry for him. Some of 
the people at Aberglidd had been sorry for 
Mm, and he had disliked them for it. Why 
should they be sorry for him? He was 
healthy, and able and ready, and had got on 
well at school. "Why did all the world look 
at him in that strange way, and shake their 
heads and say they pitied him ? He could not 
tell, and he began to hate Mr. Merrington for 
his pity. 

He did not know then, as he would know 
afterwards, that people pitied him simply be- 
cause he Was. They said he was a loathsome 
leper, whom no water could cleanse, no phy- 
sician heal ; they said he had been a curse to 
himself from the beginning; and that his 
Being was a pestilence : so they pitied him, 
though he had done no special evil, and was 
better than many of themselves. Tlierefore he 

N 2 
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hated them and vowed he would hide himself 
imtil he could make them envy him. 

In his mortification, he asked whether he 
could go back to Julian, who never pitied him. 

And Mr. Merrington was glad he asked it. 
He gave him the permission in the same com- 
passionate tone that Harry hated so much, and 
charged him that if ever he needed a friend, 
he should come to him at once. 

H^jry thanked him haughtily and went his 
way. 

But in the hall he met Lucy, who, springing 
towards him, cried quite joyfully, ^^Oh, Harry, 
I'm so glad " — 

But her step was stayed and her gleeful 
manner changed as she saw the cloud upon his 
face ; and Harry, afraid to speak to her, hur- 
ried away. 

* 

Then Lucy called him, "Harry, Harry, I 
want you ; come back." 

But Harry turned his head and shook it 
half angrily, and the door shut upon him with 
a slam. 
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The next moment Lucy was struggling with 
the door-handle; but she heard her father 
calling her by name, and impulse sent her fly- 
ing to him with, " Oh, pa, what is the matter ? 
Harry's gone, looking so angry, and I'm afraid 
he'll not return." 

" I do not think he will, my dear," said Mr. 

Merrington, gravely looking over his spec- 

•% 

tacles. 

And Lucy, all excitement, darted forward 
and pulled him by the arm, as she cried, " Oh, 
then, send and fetch him backj papa ; he can- 
not have gone far." 

'^ No, no, Lucy, let us wait ; it's better we 
should wait a bit. He has gone back to Mr. 
Leep by his own desire." 

" Will he come back by-and-by, then?" 

^^ I cannot say," said Mr. Merrington. 

" Why do you shake your head and look so 
sad, papa ; has Harry displeased you?" 

" It is he who is displeased, Lucy, I think. 
Didn't you say he went away looking angry?" 
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Lucy began to cry, instead of answering. 

And her father continued, as lie eyed his 
little daughter with some severity, " I'm 
afraid, my dear, that Harry is a very pas- 
sionate boy, and I scarcely think he is a fit 
playmate for you." 

The good man spoke earnestly and in all 
sincerity, witii his eyes fixed firmly on her, 
as she sobbed upon his arm, because she had 
been robbed of her new playmate. The father 
held firmly to his purpose, though the tears of 
his little one, oftentimes powerful beyond re- 
sistance, tried his resolution very much. 

And as Lucy sobbed, Harry, impelled by 
passion, hurried on his way ; but his anger 
was tempered by regret when he remembered 
how Lucy had called him, and how happy he 
had felt among the faces that the lamp had 
shone upon. If the people would only refrain 
from pitying him, he thought, such another 
scene as that round the fireplace might be his 
own one day ; and he vowed, in his rage, that 
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such a scene should be his own, and that he 
would strangle pity by success. But the long 
avenue of his dream was very long and very 
dark indeed, much longer and darker than 
Harry imagined, — longer and darker than any 
of us have imagined, looking through it from 
the beginning, as he looked ; but then he was 
very wilful, and he hated being pitied. 

"Ha, ha, my child, back again already!" 
cried Julian, as he entered the shop. " Come 
to see us in our tomb of books ; come to see 
that mummy of a Nap, all bones and clothes, 
— ^been growing ever since he was dead ; come 
to see old Julian, my most profitable invest- 
ment. Ha, ah, we'll have a merry dinner- 
party ! Nap, you limp monument, — ^you os- 
cillating shadow, — get you in and help Juliana 
to bring the dinner up." 

" Oh, oh," laughed Nap, with his hands in 
his pockets and his head thrown back, and h^ 
wondered what next Julian would call him. 
Then he brought himself to, and went in with 
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a series of jerks and dives, representing the 
capture of imaginary book-thieves concealed 
behind imaginary comers, and finally pounced 
upon Juliana in the little back room, laying 
the cloth for dinner. 

Harry was pleased with the greeting, and 
was happy again, though he had so recently 
left Mr. Merrington with that terrible frown 
upon his face and a vow upon his mind. 
Julian never inquired why he had returned; 
he knew something had gone wrong, but he 
resolved not to ask any questions, and was as 
merry as on the first day they met, but he 
w^ent out "on business" immediately after 
dinner, and his business this time was with 
Mr. Merrington, who quite expected him and 
told him what had happened. 

"You know, Mr. Leep, if I were in any 
other circumstances I should not mind keep- 
ing the boy under my roof and bringing him 
up if you liked to part with him, but, as I am 
situated, it is impossible for me to do so. It 
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would be construed into a tacit connivance at 
the very sin which I most deplore, and which 
is a fruitful source of all other sin and misery. 
Were he with me I could not equivocate as to 
his position; so you see that those amongst 
whom I try to do good would, in that case, be 
less influenced by me." 

Julian waved his band, and said, " I'm sure 
there's not a book on all these shelves that 
speaks with more of truth and conscientious- 
ness than my most reverend Mend ; but when 
we've travelled backwards and forwards, and 
round about, what do we find? With all 
respect, most reverend sir, we find a boy who's 
punished because he Is, and he'll tell you him- 
self he was never asked whether he'd Be." 

" That's quite true," said Mr. Merrington, 
shaking his head and smiling sadly as he 
played with his spectacles; ^^ that's very true, 
but you know, Mr. Leep, that the question is 
not summed up in that. I feel for the boy 
very much, but I cannot help joining with 
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society in repelling him, because it is my duty, 
and because casting him out does good." 

^^Sir," said Julian Leep with a start, "I 
cannot frown on a boy like that ; I'd rather 
the world should frown on me than that I 
should frown on him.'' 

" You are not a clergyman," said Mr. Mer- 
rington still smiling sadly, " and many among 
your fellows defend the course you choose, but 
I feel I could not do so with consistency if I 
took this boy and cherished him. Is it not 
well," continued Mr. Merrington solemnly, 
"that some should treat such a boy with 
sternness, reprove him with every look, hold 
him aloof, and greet him with frowns? So 
shall his way be filled with difficulty, and the 
world shall know how hard to bear is the 
course of shame, and haply shun the sin that 
brings it." 

"Aye, aye, my reverend sir, let us shun the 
sin and frown on the sioner by all means, but 
don't let us make a martyr of the most pro- 
mising boy I've set eyes on for many a day." 
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" But don't you think, Mr. Leep, that it's 
good the world should be well assured that 
children bom in sin will be cursed from the 
beginning ; and don't you think that those of 
the world, knowing this, would be deterred 
from sinning as this boy's parents have 
sinned ?" 

"No," cried Julian at the top of his voice^ 
" Men and women of that sort never reflect, 
and fear of another's suffering will never make 
them. The world's wrong-headed, most reve- 
rend sir ; and what is worse, it's mean and de- 
ceptive ; and what is worse still, you never see 
it as it is, for when you come near it says, — 
and I speak with all respect, most reverend 
sir, — ^it says, ^Here comes, the parson,' and 
talks proper — oh, so proper," said Julian, rais- 
ing his eyebrows and extending his hands. 
" So shouldn't we try to turn this promising 
boy to good account ?" 

"Well, perhaps you speak the truth of the 
world," said Mr, Merrington, smiling, " but," 
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he asked earnestly, " do you really think that 
any good can come of such a boy ?" 

" Certainly not if we hunt him down ; if all 
the angry saints in the kingdom with one ac- 
cord resolve to chase him through the world, 
and bar his way to heaven, he'll be sure to 
take his revenge by doing something bad — 
something very bad indeed," said Julian, in 
mock alarm. 

"He's high-spirited, you think?" said Mr. 
Merrington. 

" I do ; I do," said Julian emphatically. 

" He's obstinate," said Mr. Merrington. 

"As a -mule!" said Julian. "But let us 
call it firmness, most reverend sir, and let us 
make him conscieptious, so that his firmness 
may become a virtue." 

Mr. Merrington remained silent and ab- 
sorbed in thought, and Julian, after watching 
him anxiously for a time, exclaimed, " He's a 
sapling, I assure you, reverend sir, that will 
well repay most careful training. Already 
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I Ve discerned promise of rare good fruits, and 
have resolved to use my best efforts to prevent 
a single blossom being lost.'* 

Still Mr. Merrington pondered, and presently- 
Julian cried, ^^Will you, reverend sir, join 
with me in planting this sapling in generous 
soil, train it with care, and watch that no in- 
fernal worm attacks it at the root ?" 

" I really think I might," said Mr. Merring- 
ton, ^^but you'd take entire charge of the boy, 
and keep the matter secret." 

"Most certainly I would," cried Julian; 
*^to cheat the devil of his proper perquisites is 
my especial delight." 

Then they resolved that Julian should keep 
Harry, and that Mr. Meriington should pay 
for his education, and so much a year for his 
maintenance until Harry should be well able 
to stand against the world of himself; they 
also agreed that Julian should report from 
time to time to Mr. Merrington, but should 
never let Harry, or any other, know but that 
Julian bore the whole expense. 
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All this Mr. Merrington did as a thank- 
offering because Lucy had been restored to 
him. 

"Now, isn't it remarkable," apostrophized 
Julian Leep, as he wended his way homeward, 
" isn't it most remarkable, my universal friends ? 
rn..^gto.,.nohdeLdde.tinaUonat 
a most surprising rate. I've got my ready- 
made family in tlie shape of a most precious 
bird of paxadise, that promises to lay his 
golden eggs with marvellous regularity, and 
Julian Leep will store them up for his ripening 
autumn." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

HARRY MEETS WITH AN EMPLOYER, AND FINDS 
HE HAS A REMOTE CHANCE OF LIVING 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 

Julian Leep carried out his agreement with 
Mr. Merrington during upwards of three 
years with all diligence, then a change was 
made in the disposition of Harry's time. This 
was consequent upon a visit Julian received 
from his old Mend Mr. Charles Guflfey, M.A., 
barrister-at-law, and professor of all manner of 
strange doctrines, such as those held by vege- 
tarians, teetotallers, Swedenborgians, homoeo- 
paths, and the like ; but although Mr. Guffey 
was abstemious in theory, his habits were as 
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extravagant as his faith. Accordingly, he 
smoked prodigiously, and one evening he lit his 
pipe in Julian's back room, where the book- 
seller, purely out of good companionship, drew 
air through "a dry pipe" with all the action 
of a smoker, and with every manifestation of 
enjoyment. Mr. Guffey's head was large, his 
hair was thin, and brushed straight from his 
forehead, and his restless grey eyes showed 
how nervous and impulsive he was. His stout 
form was buttoned in a frock-coat, and round 
his neck he wore a lady's for. On the whole 
he was neither clean nor tidy ; his garments 
were greasy, and his face had remained im- 
shaven for a week, though he pretended to no 
more than a fringe of whisker and beard. The 
cloud of smoke grew very dense in the con- 
fined room, obscured the skylight, hid King 
George and his court of profiles, and lowered 
round the head of Mr. Guffey, so that Julian 
likened him to an owl as he blinked at him 
through the smoke. 
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It appeared that Mr. Guffey contemplated a 
grand treatise, which he purposed calling " The 
True Elixir of Life,'* and he had come to con- 
sult with Julian touching one or two of his 
ideas, to borrow or buy a couple of volumes, 
and especially to solicit the services of Harry 
Willwend as amanuensis. 

" Do you think he'll come ? " 

"To be sure he will, my learned friend; 
he'll be deUghted."^ 

*^Ah," said Mr. Ghiffey profoundly, "he'll 
have a chance of living a couple of hundred 
years, and perhaps more." 

" He'll do it, my learned friend," exclaimed 
Julian, with all the semblance of enthusiasm. 
" As sure as you know the way he'll do it." 

Mr, Guffey shook his head, stopped smoking, 
and made another profound observation, " It's 
a thousand pities, Leep, that I shan't live my- 
self." 

"And why not, with the True Elixir at 
command, my very learned Mend ?" 

VOL. I. 
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Mr. Guffey shook his head more profoundly 
still, though it was not his custom to appear so 
grave, and said he, "You know, Leep, Fm 
spoilt ; so are you ; so are nearly all of us now 
living. We're as much spoilt as if we had a 
leg off or wanted an eye ; and the worst of it 
is we can't have another chance. Our bodies 
have turned out failures, just like the image- 
man's bad casts." 

"Ha, ha! how droll, how very droll !'^ 
laughed Julian. "Our bodies are all spoilt, 
and we've spoilt them ourselves; eh, my 
learned friend? It's true; oh yes, it's true. 
We are all most dismal irremediable failures, 
marred by innumerable flaws." Mr. Guffey's 
unusual gravity seemed to increase as Julian 
proceeded : " And you seek a healthy sapling 
with a fall root and a fair form, that you may 
train him up to flourish for twice a hundred 
years." 

"Ay," said Mr. Guffey, smiling; and then, 
relapsing into his grave humour again, he 
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added, "What a wonderful good thing it 
would be if all of us could treble the length of 
our lives ! What a pass we should have come 
to if all our discoverers could have lived as 
long ; eh, Leep, eh ?" 

Mr. Guffey spoke with bated breath, and 
then, after a pause, fell to smoking vigorously. 

"But what of the thieves and vagabonds 
that worry us out of our lives, my learned 
friend ; and what of all the fools who plague us 
with their follies ? Is the world to be pestered 
by the likes of them for twice a hundred 
years ?" 

Mr. Guffey was much disgusted at this re- 
flection, and seemed surprised that Julian should 
not give him credit for having provided against 
such an undesirable event. "Why," said he, 
" nobody but the people who ought to live will 
be able to go through what I have arranged 
for ^em." 

"But have you thought, my learned friend, 
of what horrible cranks and crotchets your 

2 
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disciples will have gotten when they reach a 
hundred ?' 

^' What nonsense you talk, man ! Crotchets 
are begotten of age, and the men who take the 
true elixir won't age." And Mr. Guffey slapped 
his knee and stamped upon the floor. 

"Nay, my learned friend, cranks and crotchets 
and prejudices are gotten of Time, who turns 
men's nerves into tenter-hooks — ^long meander- 
ing tenter-hooks— that hunger for irritation, 
and look abroad for something new, that their 
owners may grumble afresh." 

"And what if it is so?" asked Mr. Guffey, 
in a pet. 

But Julian answered, " Save me from living 
a hundred doleful years, crying to the merry 
world to tarry for m^ until I grow used to its 
fresh new ways, so much stronger and better 
and healthier than the old." 

Mr. Guffey' s pipe was out, and he spoke 
excitedly as he answered, " Oh, nonsense, 
Leep ; you talk lik6 a bom fool, as if anybody 
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in his senses wouldn't live for three times his 
term if he could get the chance ; why, you 
know you would yourself, Leep." 

Julian protested that he would rather die the 
next day ; whereupon Mr. Gufltey insisted that 
none but a bom fool would make such a choice, 
which led Julian to respond that he was willing 
to confess to dulness most reprehensible, and 
Mr. Guffey was moved to make an uncompli- 
mentary reply, when Julian put an ^id to the 
strife by darting to the door and leading 
Harry into the room. 

" Ha ! Harry, my boy, how d'e do ?" said Mr. 
Guffey, bustling forward and rubbing his hands, 
and then, impetuously in pursuit of his all-abr 
sorbing object for the time b6ing, he added^ 
^^I want you, Harry, you know, to be my 
amanuensis ; eh ?" And Mr. Guffey stood gla- 
ring at Harry with his elbows up and his hands 
hanging like talons, as if he were a great vul- 
ture ready to pounce upon his prey ; whereas 
he was nothing of the sort, but, as Julian Leep 
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said, "the kindest and most generous of mor- 
tals, and the most childish and harmless of 
men." Indeed, he was simply waiting with 
extreme eagerness for an answer. 

Harry, now seventeen, had grown much 
taller and thinner ; his face was no longer brown 
and ruddy, but pale ; his eyes, though not less 
bright, were quieter ; and though aU his former 
passion and obstinacy were within him, and 
broke out at times in their fiiU fury, they were 
better kept in check than aforetime, and were 
being gradually resolved into the weapon per- 
sistence, wherewith to war against the world 
and make a servant of that hard master. Harry 
naturally said "Yes" to Mr. Ghifltey's offer; 
he would at this time have said " Yes " to any 
offer of work with a prospect of reward. 

" WeU, well," said Mr. Guffey, more eagerly 
still ; ^f when can you begin ?" 

"To-morrow, if you please," answered 
Harry. 

" Not to-night, eh ?" questioned Mr. Guffey; 
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and then lie seemed to recollect that it was 
past ten o'clock, and fixed ten in the morning. 

Harry assented, and Mr. Guflfey soon after- 
wards put on his hat (which had never been 
brushed since it was bought), and he took his 
prodigious walking-stick, which had been named 
by his friends " The Savage's Club," a congre- 
gation to which Mr. Guffey belonged, and de- 
parted in a great hurry, with a view, as he 
said, to prepare for Harry's visit on the mor- 
row ; but as he fell in with some acquaintances 
of a talkative kind, and did n6t reach his 
chambers in Essex Court until three in the 
morning, he didn't prepare much. 

In the meantime Julian expressed his delight. 
^'Oh, oh, my promising youth, I'm glad; I'm 
very glad." And Julian, inflamed with de- 
light, performed a pirouette round the room, 
and bringing himself up on the hearthrug, 
stood firmly on his right leg; then planting 
his left toe upon the floor, he waved his right 
arm round and round and gesticulated to an 
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imaginary multitude to cheer with all their 
might. Harry felt, in duty bound, upon such 
occasions, to turn mountebank too ; so putting 
both his hands to his mouth, he skipped about 
here and there, and his Ups moved and his body 
writhed as if he were cheering and shouting as 
loud as the imaginary multitude to which Julian 
was fugleman. 

And when they had concluded this panto- 
mime and h^d become themselves, Julian held 
out his hands and asked appealingly, ^'And 
why, my joyful youth, are we so very glad? 
Because, forsooth, my learned friend's a bar- 
rister-at-law, with a grand library of books, 
and hosts and hosts of learned friends, a key to 
all the law courts and to the Honourable Society 
of the Inner Temple itself; and that's why we 
are glad." 

Harry laughed with a comical look, but said 
nothing, as he left his elderly friend ; and then 
Julian soliloquized, holding the poker in his 
hand : " Ah, I've found him out, and he guesses 
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it, too, does my studious youth ; but he never 
responds? And why does he not respond? 
Of course he knows that I know his tastes, the 
books he likes, the men he follows, the ways 
he walks, and all the bent of his strong incli- 
nations. Perhaps he feared that by some strange 
chance he should fail." 

Julian paused, and then twirling the poker 
round and round, he sent it crashing into the 
cods, as he cried, " I apprehend, my promising 
youth ; I apprehend !" 

By ten o'clock the next morning Harry was 
mounting the ancient stairs leading to Mr. 
Guffey's chambers, on the topmost floor of No. 
4, Essex Court. This staircase had once been 
painted white or stone-colour, but since then it 
had been hacked and scratched and dented. 
Idlers had scrawled upon the walls, and the 
dust lay thick in every part, because it was 
everybody's right to use it and nobody's busi- 
uess to clean it. It might have been a prison 
staircase, the doors were all so heavy and had 
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such an air of secrecy about them : one had 
little iron gratings let in where a panel should 
have been, and another was fastened by a pad- 
lock. Mr. Guffey's was a particularly heavy 
door, and Harry found it guarded by a boy of 
fourteen. This youth, as heavy and stolid as 
the door he kept, had a large round head, 
closely plastered with black hair ; a shiny face ; 
eyes like the beads that dolls have to put up 
with; and a nose that turned up rather too much 
to be pleasant on a front view. His straight 
mouth wore an unusually morose expression 
for a fat boy, and his movements were very 
slow and heavy; but he was counted a good 
janitor by Mr. Ghiffey because of his suspicious 
disposition. His name was Absalom Barnabas 
Bustin, and tradition had it that he was named 
Absalom at the request of his maternal grand- 
father, and Barnabas, which, as every one 
knows, means "the son of consolation," at the 
request of his father, because he was the first- 
bom after a matrimonial life of five years. 
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This youthful guardian met Harry with un- 
usual suspicion, and treated him as an im- 
postor. 

"What do you want, young man?" he 
asked. 

" Mr. Guffey." 

" What for ?" asked the boy, with his stolid 
face bent forward. 

" Because he expects me." 

Master Bustin shook his head disparagingly, 
and inquired, " What's yer name ?" 

" Mr. Willwend." 

" J/r. Willwend !" repeated the youth ; "oh 
Lord ! Mr. Willwend ;" and he walked away 
from the door jerking up his head once or 
twice in the most contemptuous manner. Pre- 
sently he returned, and said, "Young man, 
Mr. Willwend, you've got to wait, you have, 
'cause Mr. Guffey ain't up yet." 

Master Bustin then conducted Harry within 
the room and invited him to sit down. Harry 
did so, and found himself artfully placed in 
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full view of Master Bustin, from whose persis- 
tent glare he endeavoured to shield himself by- 
conversation. 

"What's your name, young gentleman?" 
he asked in a conciliatory tone. 

The boy scratched his head, as if in medita- 

* 

tion, and then looked at Harry, in doubt whe- 
ther he sought his name for some nefarious 
purpose; when he had apparently satisfied 
himself upon that point, he answered, '^ Bus- 
tin in short, and Absolomon Barnabas Bustin 
in full." 

"Absalom you mean, don't you?" 

"No, I don't; I mean what I say," said 
the boy, with determination; "I mean Abso- 
lomon, and that's my favourite name." 

"Where do you come from ?" 

"Where do I come from?" repeated the 
boy; "why, Mrs. Jones's, yonder." 

Harry explained that he inquired touching 
Master Bustin's birthplace, but the boy shook 
his head absently ; when asked what his father 
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was, he answered " Nothin' ;" and inquired of 
as to where his father lived, he replied " No- 
wheres." 

*^What do you do here?" asked Harry, 
bent on keeping up the conversation ; and the 
boy answered, with unmoved gravity, " I 
looks after Mr. Guffey ;" which was perfectly 
true; "and I say," said the boy, interposing 
with a question before Harry was ready with 
another, "are you that many-senses he was 
a-talking about ?" 

" I don't know what a many-senses is," said 
Harry. 

"Oh, don't yer? he's goia' to have one, he 
is," — and Master BustLa jerked up his head 
again, as if commiserating his master's con- 
dition. 

At this point Mr. Guffey appeared at the 
door of his room, smoking, and Master Bustin, 
without leaving his seat, jerked his head in the 
direction of l\is master, and told Harry that he 
was wanted. Harry's dignity was somewhat 
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ruffled by Master Bustin's behaviour, and he 
was prompted to tell him what was due to his 
master if he didn't think anything was due to 
his master's visitor; but on looking at the 
boy, and noting his exceeding self-composure, 
all resentful feeling was put to the rout, and 
Harry contented himself with remarking to 
Mr. Guffey that he had a very queer office-boy. 

"He's a wonderful boy," responded Mr. 
Guffey; "he's the most wonderful boy I've 
ever seen; he's a capital spiritual medium, 
and I can work him into a mesmeric trance in 
about five minutes, as you shall see some day. 
I've great hopes of his becoming clairvoyant 
by-and-by, upon my word I have." 

Mr. Guffey seemed so well pleased with 
Master Bustin's present position and future 
prospects, that Harry didn't pursue the sub- 
ject, for fear of offending his new patron, and 
began making ready for work, by putting his 
hat, in accordance with Mr. Guffey's direc- 
tions, on one of a couple of busts that had 
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been thrust in the comer of the room, in com- 
pany with a chemical apparatus and a flower- 
pot with nothing but earth in it. Mr. Guffey 
then pointed Harry to a small piece of blot- 
ting-paper and an inkstand placed on the 
square writing-table in the midst of a host of 
books and papers, to say noticing of pipes, ink- 
bottles, beer-jugs, and the hundred things that 
crowd the table of a man who thinks his own- 
made litter the best of order. Mr. Guffey's 
room showed that he was a man of varied 
tastes. On his mantelshelf was a skull and 
the skeleton of a human foot, a large hookah, 
and a musical box, intermingled with many 
small pipes and mouth-pieces. Opposite the 
fireplace was a piano, which did duty for a 
sideboard; its top was crammed with books 
and dusty papers, and bore, besides, a band- 
box, an old felt hat, a roll of maps, and a 
broken image. A few prints had been fixed 
to the walls with wafers, and one comer gave 
evidence of an unsustained attempt on Mr. 
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Ouffey's part to paper his room with old post- 
age-stamps. But the table and piano were 
not sufficient to contain the accumulation of 
odds and ends which Mr. Gufltey had gathered 
during the years he had lived in those cham- 
bers. Papers and books, plaster casts, travel- 
ling cases, bird-<3ages, and galvanic batteries, 
were heaped about the room in delightful con- 
fusion; no portion of the floor was free but 
the ordinary thoroughfares between the fire- 
place, the table, and the two doors, one of 
which led to Mr. Guffey's bed-room. This 
small apartment was kept in some sort of 
order by his laundress, who religiously ab- 
stained from meddling in any way with Mr. 
'Guffey's sitting-room', beyond giving it an 
occasional sweep while its proprietor slept. 

Harry sat before the square piece of blot- 
ting-paper and the inkstand, and looked up at 
the Dutch clock, which had never gone since 
the day Mr. Guffey brought it home, a perfect 
bargain, and stopped it half an hour after- 
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wards because of its loud tick ; and while he 
sat Mr. Guffey clothed himself in a dressing- 
gown, walked the room absently, smoked vi- 
gorously, produced a note-book, which he stu- 
died profoundly, and, stiretehing himself full 
length on his sofa, with his pipe in his mouth, 
he earnestly watched the smoke as it rose. 
Presently he inquired, "Do you smoke, Harry, 
my boy ?" 

Harry said "No," but didn't give his rea- 
son ; upon which Mr. Guffey said he was glad 
to hear it, and strongly recommended him 
never to begin. "For,^' said he, "I can 
prove, from the most trustworthy statistics, 
that for every hour a man smokes he cuts a 
quarter of an hour off his life, besides the loss 
of the hour in which he smokes. What do 
you think of that ?" asked Mr. Guffey sharply, 
as he rose up with a jerk ; " that's a fact !" 

Mr. Guffey smoked all the more vigorously 
from the earnestness of his declaration, and 
then commenced pacing the room. In a short 
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time he took to the sofa and note-book again ; 
but presently, as if his thoughts were in as 
great confusion as his chambers, he said in an 
explanajtory but puzzled way, " You know, I 
want you to help me to write a treatise on 
living long ; I haven't quite made up my mind 
how to do it, but I've got the ideas clear 
enough; and I think if you could arrange 
them for me it will turn out very well, eh ?" 

Harry promised to do his best; and Mr. 
Guffey again became a student of smoke. 
^'We must get the points first, Harry, et?" 
he said absently, after a pause; ^'I suppose 
we must put down the points ; make a skele- 
ton, you know, eh ?" 

But the points declined to come; and the 
more vehemently Mr. Guffey smoked the less 
likely it seemed that they would come. At 
last Mr. Guffey came to the conclusion that 
the room was not suitable for the purpose of 
writing a treatise ; and he asked Harry whe- 
ther he didn't think a little place out in the 
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country would not do better. Harry said his 
experience would not permit him to form an 
opinion, and recommended Mr. Guffey to fol- 
low the bent of his inclinations, as he had read 
somewhere, that, when engaged mentally, a 
man ought to humour his fancies a little. 

"TouVe read that, have you?" inquired 
Mr. Guffey eagerly; "really, now, I think 
that's my experience." 

Master Bustin broke in upon the conversa- 
tion at this point, by putting his head through 
a small opening in the doorway, as he said, 
" I say, Mister, there's a party of the name of 
Jubb a-wantin' of you." 

"Send him in," said Mr. Guffey, quite 
pleased that, something had occurred to put off ' 
the necessity of beginning the Ixeatise until he 
had collected his thoughts to some extent. 
And Mr. Jubb came in, with his fatness glis- 
tening upon his visage, which was small and 
heavy of eye, and small and pimply of nose, 
and large and pouting of mouth ; his hair was 
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black, Straight also, and exceedingly shiny, 
like Master Bustin's ; indeed, Mr. Jubb might 
have been taken for Master Bustin's father, 
save that his heaviness partook of the nature 
of dignity rather than moroseness, — for it was 
Mr. Jubb's wont to wear a white tie and style 
himself the Eeverend Joel Jubb ; his clothes, 
as regarded their blackness, and his figure, as 
regarded its portliness and rotundity, aided 
the deception, but he had no more right to the 
title than the man who made his cumbrous 
boots or the tailor who clothed his somewhat 
bandy legs in his tight-fitting trousers, sup- 
plied by contract on hard terms. 

Mr. Guffey introduced Harry, and Mr. Jubb's 
head dipped a little more on one side than its 
owner usually carried it ; and when Mr. Guffey 
followed this up by saying he was glad to see 
his friend Jubb, Mr. Jubb hoped he was not 
" intwooding," and ^^twusted" he had not 
come " inopportoonly." Mr. Guffey assured 
him that he could not have come at a better 
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time, as he wanted his opinion upon a matter 
which had just arisen. Mr. Jubb said he 
should feel "pwoud" if he could be of any 
service; and Mr. GufEey thereupon informed 
him of his desire to commence a treatise, and 
his doubts about the suitability of his room, as 
regards position and condition, for such a 
work. As Mr. Jubb remained with his head 
still slightly bent sideways and forward, he 
remembered that he had long had his opinion 
about Mr. Guffey's room, — indeed, its condi- 
tion had been strongly forced upon him as he 
tried in vain to find a moderately clear place 
for his shiny hat and highly respectable alpaca 
umbrella; so he said unhesitatingly that he 
did not think the room at all fit for any such 
work as that contemplated. ^^ Thoughts spwing 
fwom a fwee untwammelled intellect," pom-p 
pously observed Mr. Jubb, raising his right 
hand, while his head remained still firm and 
apparently immoveable. " The action of the 
wind is wetarded, as it were-^yes, as it were 
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— by whatever in the chawacter of dust and 
cobweb may .pwesent itself to the outward 
eye." 

"Then you think a little country is the 
right thing, eh?" inquired Mr. Guffey, who 
was quite pleased with his friend's opinion ; it 
was exactly the advice he wanted. 

" Indoobitably," said Mr. Jubb, with such 
great emphasis that his head gave a little 
shake ; for when Mr. Jubb said ^* indoobitably " 
with reference to a little country, he had a 
definite piece of country before him and an 
object of his own to serve. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Guffey asked him what place he thought 
would suit, Mr. Jubb responded, " Have you 
not a fwend at Dulwich ?" 

" Ah, to be sure I have !" said Mr. Guffey, 
jumping up; "let's go and ask her; I'll be 
ready in two minutes." 

As Mr. Guffey closed his bedroom door Mr. 
Jubb congratulated himself on having suc- 
ceeded in his object remarkably well ; and he 
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warmed to his friend so much that he was 
moved to extol him to Harry, which he did 
by exclaiming, with extended hand, whereof 
the fat thumb pointed to the bedroom door, 
" Extwordinarwily gifted cweature ! most ge- 
nerwous man! a literwarwy genius, and a 
twue though somewhat impulsive and appar- 
wently fickle fwend. I assure you, sir," 
added Mr. Jubb with solemnity, "that you'll 
find my fwend Mr. Gufiey everwything that I 
have descwibed to you." 

Harry answered that he had no doubt, from 
what he knew of Mr. Guffey, that he would 
surpass what Mr. Jubb had b^en pleased to 
say of him; and at that moment Mr. Gufiey 
appeared in his coat and fur and his unbrushed 
hat; and putting the savage's club under his 
arm, he announced his readiness for an imme- 
diate start to Dulwich. 

Mr. Jubb was pleased beyond measure to 
accompany him, and did not demur to Mr. 
Guffey's expression of opinion that it way 
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highly important that Harry should go also. 
So the three went their way ; but Mr. Guffey 
was stopped by his guardian, who asked, 
"When are you comin' back?" 

" I don't know," said Mr. Guffey. 

"Then whac shall I say to the gentleman 
as called yesterday, if he calls again to-day ?" 

" Oh, anything you like ; tell him to come 
again, or write, or I'll call on him, or, in fact, 
anything." 

The boy jerked his head in a hopeless man- 
ner and closed the door. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

MR. GUFFEY IN QUEST OF A RETREAT. 

Miss Constance Cray, of Woodbine Cottage, 
Dulwich, cousin to Mr. Guffey and half-sister 
to Mr. Merrington, was a very prim person, 
who owned to two-and-forty, and was in no 
way given to frivolity ; indeed, she objected 
to anything more demonstrative than a smile 
in the way of cheerfulness, wore mittens, and 
dressed in grey. She sat by her front-parlour 
window, of coui*se quite unconscious of the 
near approach of three unbidden visitors, and 
conversed demurely with Miss Lucy Merring- 
ton, her niece. Perhaps it was far better that 
she had no suspicion of Mr. Guffey's approach, 
or she might have vexed herself with fruitless 
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anxiety on account of her personal appearance. 
Miss Cray prided herself upon a pair of large 
curls, constructed out of a not very abundant 
supply of light brown hair, and secured very 
high up the side of her face by a couple of 
<5ombs, artfully concealed within them; and 
she would explain to very intimate friends that 
the combs, when used in that way, served the 
double purpose of keeping the curls extended 
in all their fair dimensions and at the same 
time fixing them firmly to the head. This in- 
formation she imparted as if it contained quite 
an original idea, never before known to wo- 
man. Being under no anxiety, then, respect- 
ing her curls, she sat quietly at work upon a 
kettle-holder, pursing up her mouth and cast- 
ing her eyes demurely down, as if in sorrow at 
the appearance of her nose, which seemed to 
be inflamed by a chronic chilblain. 

Lucy Merrington was much altered since 
the day she came as a ray of light to Julian 
Leep. Her hair had grown darker, and her 
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face more thoughtful; her eye had acquired 
greater depth and power, and she shone as 
a light, quite dazzling in its brightness, 
beside Miss Constance Cray; indeed, her 
♦lightness and animation went far to shock her 
prim aunt, who ever and anon would inter- 
sperse their conversation with sage com- 
menteries on the habits and customs of young 
ladies as compared with those of their seniors 
when young. 

In the meantime, Mr. Guffey and his friends 
had alighted from their cab at the door of 
the Greyhound, the mere sight of which ex- 
cited Mr. Guffey's appetite for beer. Harry, 
from bashfolness, declined to j oin him, and Mr. 
Jubb protested, with some warmth, that he 
could not, as a gentleman, consent to hurry 
into the presence of a lady, redolent of beer. 

Mr. Guffey responded with equal warmth, 
and inquired whether Mr. Jubb covertly de- 
signed to embrace Miss Constance Cray. 

At this, Mr. Jubb struck the earth violently 
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with his umbrella, turned purple, and cried, 
" My fwend, I'm surprised at you !" 

^'Tut, tut, man, you're a bom fool," re- 
sponded Mr. Guffey, who followed up a de- 
claration that he hungered as well as thirsted 
by ordering cold beef and three bottles of pale 
ale. 

Mr. Jubb had not the heart to retort upon 
this. It was one o'clock, and problematical 
whether Miss Cray would be able to entertain 
them satisfactorily, considering their number 
aiid her cousin's capacity; and although he 
was quite sincere in his original protest against 
beer, he was by no means loth to take such 
nourishment as would bring the flush of 
health to his countenance and renew his spirit 
for a great effort. So Mr. Jubb joined his 
friend with a. good grace, until Mr. Guffey an- 
nounced his intention to conclude with a 
smoke. This was too much for Mr. Jubb ; 
bottled ale might be permitted when taken as 
an accompaniment to beef, and even beer 
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alone might be endured, " but smoke, vulgar 
smoke, tKe effluvium of a twopical weed re- 
joiced in by the untootered savage, must ne- 
cessawily offend the delicate nostwils of a 
lady, such as Mr. Guffey's cousin." 

Mr. Jubb made this protest under the grow- 
ing impression that he saw evidence of a plot 
on the part of his friend to frustrate him. He 
determined to watch. 

It was not one pipe, nor two, that Mr. Guf- 
fey was content with ; he became enamoured 
of the Greyhound, and thought a week's stay 
would not tire him. 

But Mr. Jubb's patience was quickly be- 
coming exhausted. He was afraid that the 
morning freshness of his costume would fade : 
the polish of his boots hadi already become 
dull ; his oft-removed hat had displaced a hair 
or two and worn an unnatural rim round the 
glossy globe it covered; moreover, the dust 
of travel and loitering hung upon his shoul- 
ders. So, at the risk of betraying himself 
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by his importunity, he broke in upon Mr. Guf- 
fey's rambling speech, concerning ftothing in 
particular, with an earnest protest. Quoth 
he, quite suddenly and to Mr. Guffey's alarm, 
" My fwend, I'm always willing, as a fwend, 
to oblige you ; as a fwend, I may say my time 
is yours; but, putting it allegorwically, I 
want to fcaow whether you think it right to 
occupy my whole day and depwive me of the 
opportunity of fulfilling another engagement ?" 

" Goodness me !" was Mr. Guffey's response, 
" I quite forgot what we'd come for ; we'd 
better get on at once, eh, Mr. Will wend ?" 

Harry was, of course, agreeable ; it was not 
his business to direct Mr. Guffey's proceed- 
ings, no matter how much surprised he was at 
Mr. Guffey's dealing with time. As a matter 
of fact, he was not only surprised, but grieved 
as well; he had recently caught a kind of 
mental measles, common to thoughtful youth 
of his age, whereof the symptoms are various. 
One of the most prominent in this case was 
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a belief that the world was out of joint, and 
another, and more dangerous symptom, con- 
sisted in the belief that Harry Willwend had 
been bom to set it right. This disease usually 
attacks youth after passing through the hob- 
ble-de-hoy period ; in most cases it induces a 
lofty contempt for all things trivial, and a 
kindly pity for older people whose actions 
show that they lack earnestness of desire to 
set a disjointed world to rights. Accordingly 
Harry was grieved, in his grand way, at Mr* 
Guffey's want of earnestness and his wasteful- 
ness of time ; but, of course, said nothing, 
save to assent to a proposal to continue their 
journey. 

Mr. Jubb also assented, and with joy ; but 
Mr. Guffey's ready response had taken him 
unawares, and he feared he should not have 
time to seek a friendly waiter ajad crave of 
him the means wherewith to renew his youth- 
ful appearance. But resolved, at all hazards, 
to make the attempt, he asked delay of Mr. 
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Guffey for two minutes only, and hastening 
out of the room, was speedily conducted to a 
chamber, where he first examined his coun- 
tenance, and was grieved to find it marred by 
melancholy, begotten of fretting over Mr. 
Guffey's delay. This he at once laboured to 
remove, and when he had fetched up his co- 
lour with a towel, and made his hair glisten 
by the aid of his pocket-comb and the palms 
of his hands, he smiled approvingly, donned 
his coat, and appeared before his friends in a 
perfect glow of health and spirits. 

The three then set out. Mr. Guffey walked 
with much demonstration of haste, Mr. Jubb 
fell a step behind and walked with a buoyant 
and half-triumphant air, while Harry, big with 
thought, kept on Mr. Guffey's left. 

Thus they approached Woodbine Cottage, 
to the great consternation of Miss Constance 
Cray, who had seen them from her parlour- 
window, as she was rousing herself from an 
afternoon's nap. The sight of Mr. Guffey's 
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victorine calmed her to some extent ; but his 
companions and their business still fed her 
nervousness. "Charles has brought them to 
tea, Lucy ; he's certainly brought them to 
tea." 

" Oh, no, aunt ; he's only called, in the 
course of a walk, to ask how you are." 

"No, my dear, you don't know Charles; 
he's certainly come to tea." 

During this flurried conversation. Miss Con- 
stance was diligently smoothing her hair, 
arranging her side curls, and doing her best to 
make herself look wakeful ; while Mary Jane, 
— a short, stout, and rosy- cheeked maid of all' 
work, — ^was piloting Mr. Guffey and his 
friends to the drawing-room. 

" There !" cried Miss Cray, in the greatest 
alarm, as Mr. Guffey lumbered upstairs, talk-» 
ing to Mary Jane, " did you hear him, Lucy ? 
He says he's going to stay here a month." 

" Oh, dear !" said Lucy, with affected sur- 
prise, "that is strange." But she laughed to 
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herself, and thought the prospect promised 
amusement rather than otherwise, for she knew 
Mr. Guffey, and had often played tricks upon 
him. 

In the meantime, Mr. Guffey and his friends 
waited in the drawing-room, the furniture 
of which was as old and as well pre- 
served as Miss Cray herself. It had been 
clothed in brown holland in its early days, be- 
cause it was new-fashioned and precious, with 
the distinct understanding that it should be 
exposed in aU its brilliance on high days ; but 
as no day had occurred, within the memory of 
Miss Cray, of sufficient importance to warrant 
such a piece of extravagance, the furniture had 
always remained covered up ; and now the 
brown holland was necessary, because the 
damask had grown old-fashioned and faded. 

Mr. Jubb artftdly secured a seat commanding 
a full view of the door, and with ample space 
in front of him for bowing purposes ; he also 
rested his arm npon the table, which was 
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crowded with curious ornaments and books, 
and seemed to be quite satisfied with himself 
and the whole arrangement, until he caught 
sight of Mr. Guffey roaming about the room, 
examining the curiosities which abounded on 
all hands. Mr. Jubb contrasted his friend's 
conduct with Harry's, who had, with com- 
mendable propriety, seated himself just within 
the door and in an angle, where he would re- 
main quite unseen. 

"Why don't you sit down?" inquired Mr. 
Jubb angrily. 

" Because I prefer standing," was Mr. Guf- 
fey's answer, as he seized a highly-ornamented 
kaleidoscope and commenced looking through 
it, with extravagant expressions of delight at 
what he saw. 

"It's not pwoper," said Mr. Jubb con- 
temptuously, "to meddle with dwawing-woom 
ornaments in that way." 

"Cup, cup, man, what are they put here 
for, if not to be looked at ?" 

a 2 
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• " I'm surpwised at you," said Mr. Jubb an- 
grily, but in a low tone. 

" Wonderful ! astounding ! marvellous ! '^ 
exclaimed Mr. Guffey, in rapt delight. 

Mr. Jubb's anger increased ; he was moved 
to rise and force his friend into a chair, but 
dared not, for fear the lady of the house 
should come upon them in the midst of the 
struggle. His indignation knew no bounds 
when Mr. Guffey called Harry to join with him 
in the social sacrilege he was committing, and 
admire a particularly charming combination 
inside the kaleidoscope ; Mr. Jubb declared it 
was " insufferwable," and stamped the floor in 
anger. Unfortunately for his prospects, he 
was acquiring a blueness in his rage, and could 
do nothing to counteract it beyond sum- 
moning a sickly smile as Miss Cray opened 
the door. 

Mr. Guffey, radiant with smiles, advanced, 
kaleidoscope in hand, and greeted his cousin 
most warmly ; the next moment he was turn- 
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ing to introduce Mr. Jubb, who, however, had 
already advanced, and was bowing, with his 
right hand upon his heart. In his haste, Mr. 
Gnffey jostled against his fri^d, and, what with 
his portly frame and Mr. Jubb's unstable atti- 
tude, the latter lost his balance, clutched at 
Mr. Guffey's skirt, and in a moment the two 
were rolling on the floor. Mr. Jubb's hat and 
the kaleidoscope were crushed in the fall ; and 
in his efforts to rise, Mr. Jubb upset a side- 
table, laden with curious geological specimens, 
some of which happened to fall on Mr. Guf- 
fey's head. 

In the midst of the confusion, as was per- 
fectly natural. Miss Cray gave a little shriek 
and fainted away in Harry Willwend's arms. 

Hearing her aunt's cry, Lucy Merrington 
burst into the room, and Mary Jane hastened 
from below to rescue her mistress from mur- 
derers at least. They found Miss Cray borne 
up as she had fallen, while the two elderly 
gentlemen were abusing one another with bated 
breath, as they rose from the floor. 
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Lucy and Mary Jane each appeared with 
their respective exclamations, and while Mary 
Jane went in search of the smelling-salts, Lucy 
commenced strokiag her aunt's hands, and 
while thus engaged, she and Harry recognised 
each other, with a thrill of joy and a shudder 
of doubt undefined; but they spoke not, and 
remained, to all appearances, as strange to one 
another as if they had never met before. 

Before Mary Jane returned with the smell- 
ing-salts, her mistress gave a little gasp and a 
shudder, to match her little shriek, then she 
jl opened her eyes quite wide, and they rested 

on Mr. Jubb, as he smoothed his hair with the 
pahns of his hands,— at such a time, selfish 
and unfeeling man ! 

Mr. Jubb noticed that the lady's gaze was 
one of reproachfulness ; but what, he asked 
himself, could he do ? His place had been as- 
sumed by a dependent youth. He groaned to 
think how differently things had happened 
\\ from what he had expected and desired. 
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Mr. Guffey, even, was before him ; without 
thinking of himself for a moment, he hastened 
to Harry's assistance and helped his cousin to 
the sofa, where, caressed by Lucy and minis- 
tered to by Mary Jane, Miss Constance Cray 
seemed on a fair way to recovery. 

"You know, Charles,'' she said apologeti- 
cally, " I'm not used to scenes of violence." 

"Of course you're not," said Mr. Guffey; 
" the man's a bom fool." 

Mr. Jubb's indignation rose high ; but he 
calmed as he remarked to himself, " The dear 
cweature didn't hear that wude expwession, 
thank Pwovidence." 

Apparently, however, " the dear cweature " 
did hear it, for she looked reproachfully at 
Mr. Guffey and heaved another little sigh. 
Whereupon Mr. Jubb, while submitting for 
the present, resolved to take advantage of the 
first opportunity to explain how the unfortu- 
nate accident happened. 

By a judicious application of the most ap- 
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proved reme'dies, Miss Constance was soon re- 
stored to her accustomed state of composure. 
Mr. Gufltey made all necessary inquiries of her, 
and, by her advice and assistance, he became 
the tenant, that same evening, of Mrs. Beecher, 
an elderly and hard*working widow, having a 
limited income, and a most precocious son, whose 
name was Tommy. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

AN ANNIVEKSARY AND AN EPOCH. 

It happened on a day, which should have been 
a bright one, that Brian and Margaret Eoyl- 
stone were at ease in a sitting-room especially 
reserved for them when visiting at Boulder- 
stairs Court. It was the anniversary of ^ their 
marriage-day. They had already received con- 
gratulations from Mr. and Mrs. Eoylstone, and 
now Margaret, reclining on a couch, was 
reading a letter from her jovial father, who 
also had remembered that it was a day for re- 
joicing. The Colonel's letter was full of good 
wishes, and as for himself, said he was as 
merry as a sand-boy about his bam and his 
garden, his trees and his model farm; but 
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Margaret noticed that her father's words of 
joyful congratulation and assurances of his 
cheerfiilness had a vein of sadness about them, 
and she looked askance at Brian, faintly, very 
faintly hoping for sympathy; but when she 
saw him frowning as if at his extended feet, 
and with his hands in his pockets, she knew 
he would not sympathize with her, and turned 
to the letter again. Presently, Brian rose, and 
looking out of window, said, with his back to 
Margaret, "My dear, it's occurred to me that 
I must go to London." 

Margaret looked towards him, but said no- 
thing, and as her eyes returned to the letter 
she wished that the work of four years ago 
had never been done, and that she was with 
her father still. She had never before felt 
how great his sacrifice had been, and, perhaps, 
would not now have comprehended it had she 
not felt the greatness of her own, and the 
miserable exchange she had made in accepting 
such a husband for such a father. Even the 
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very semblance of love between them was 
dying fest. 

"Do you hear, my dear?" asked Brian, still 
with his back to Margaret, and his face still 
working with apprehension, perhaps, of some- 
thing discreditable happening. 

Margaret simply answered "Yes," but in 
such a tone that Brian knew he could not well 
deceive her; still he said, " It's for something 
that I had forgotten." 

" Is it very important ?" 

"Yes, very." 

" And you forgot it ?" 

" Yes, — that is, I had a letter from a man 
yesterday, reminding me." 

" He has written promptly," said Margaret, 
hoarse with suppressed indignation. 

" How so, my dear ?" asked Brian, with less 
hesitation since Margaret had first shown bit- 
terness in speech. 

" Of course," she answered, "you designed 
to leave me here when you prevailed on me to 
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come ; you planned this visit that you might 
be in London alone." 

^' And in what better hands could you be 
than in my mother's ; I will send her up to you 
as I go out." 

Brian had turned now, and faced his wife ; 
he was glad she had resisted ; it enabled him 
to answer. Before this, she had persisted in 
appearing as without suspicion or fear, and he 
felt constrained to dissemble also. Her pride 
had forbidden her to acknowledge, even to 
herself, that she was being neglected, and 
with an effort she acted as if she were not; 
but noWj Brian's heartlessness was too ap- 
parent, and his bad intention too deliberate to 
permit of further restraint, and she answered 
him bitterly, strongly, and with terrible 
earnestness. 

" This is our marriage-day, and my father 
has written to congratulate me. When you 
have gone God knows where, to do God 
knows what, I shall write and tell him I am 
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happy ! When I meet your father and mother 
to-day I shall pretend that your ahsence causes 
me no misapprehension, and gives me no con- 
cern but what is proper to our state. In 
all this I shall lie for decency's sake, but, 
by Heaven, I promise you this shall not go 
on." 

She held the handle of her bed-room door as 
she spoke, and when she had ended she passed 
into her room, and sank upon her knees in 
an agony of tears, with her father's letter 
crumpled in her hands. 

Brian went nevertheless, but he felt far less 
satisfied in going than he would have done 
without such a parting. For some time past 
he had lost much of his old self-confidence be- 
fore Margaret, and he began to hate her be- 
cause he could not stand before her boldly; 
now he knew that she despised him ; she had 
seen much of the mean selfishness that lay 
hidden under his bold swaggering manner, 
much that was very similar to the meanness 
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wliich had come out when he heard his brother 
had died, and here was some more of it falling 
with all its cold weight upon her heart. Still 
it was because she saw this that he hated her ; 
he regarded her resentment of the dishonour 
as a ustification of conduct which he knew 
to be utterly bad, and far worse than ever 
Margaret had suspected, though she had 
imagined many things gross enough, she 
thought, to be the cause of his shamefaced- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FEAST OF THE GODS. 

Brian found his cab waiting for him at Pad- 
dington under the care of Abram Jenkins, 
who had given up gardening, become a page, 
developed into a groom, and had drifted into 
the service of Brian Eoylstone, thereby ex- 
citing the sullen anger of his father and the 
dull repining of his mother, who, however, 
cherished little Mary all the more. 

Abram jumped out of the cab with all speed 
as the train arrived and hastened to the horse's 
head; there he stood until his master came, 
and he lingered when the horse had started on 
his way. Then, with an air of professional 
pride, he climbed up behind as the cab rattled 
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on, and taking his place on the footboard, he 
stood with his head erect and his face as blank 
as a mask, ministering to the pride of his 
master and the delight of small boys. Brian's 
head was set firmly forward as he drove ; his 
brow was contracted and his lips were com- 
pressed; he had as much the appearance of 
a statue as Abram on the step behind, but of 
a more fanciful if not more noble descrip- 
tion. The boy simply embodied his concep. 
tion of what was proper to the position of a 
footman, and was as dignified as the persistent 
jiggering of the cab would allow ; the master 
was revelling in anticipation in a fanciful 
scheme of debauchery, and his face was madly 
earnest. 

The horse flung onward to Leicester Square, 
where the sun never shone but to show what a 
God-forgotten place it was, and Brian made for 
a house on the east side, on which an everlasting 
blight seemed to have fallen, leaving it mon. 
hopelessly dismal than any house in Soho* 
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Here Brian stayed, and Abram went off with 
the cab, for this was the house of " The gods," 
of whom Brian was chief. 

Though not loth to be unclean, Brian Eoyl- 
stone declined to be common; he would be 
incontinent on a classical model, thinking the 
devil wouldn't know his own for polish ; so he 
invited a chosen .. twelve, of most voluptuous 
tastes, to copy the doings of a dead people. 

They were all epicures in their way, and the 
plan mightily pleased them. They would 
have an elliptical chamber draped round with 
purple and gold, and lighted by a thousand 
lamps of aromatic oils ; there the vulgar light 
of day, and there both cold and heat should 
be imknown ; nor would they have servants 
to tend them as they banqueted gloriously, 
for servants had ears and eyes, and would 
tattle: so the table of "the gods" should 
be round, and when the feast should begin, 
Brian, robed as Jupiter, should sound a 
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gong by pressing downward his royal foot ; 
then, presently, an inner circle of the table 
should ascend, leaving but a ring of the ban- 
quet, measuring scarce three spans, before 
each guest; but though the rising centre 
should bear upward rare and fragrant flowers, 
another, from below, should quickly take its 
place, bringing the opening of the feast. This 
inner board should then revolve, offering to 
each in turn the fruits it bore, and when the 
guests had used them to their will, the table, 
rising, should become a new medallion in the 
painted canopy, new dishes for the guests, new 
wines, new condiments, each to the other most 
appropriate. All this " The gods " resolved to 
have, and more ; patricians' robes should clothe 
them ; and at the banquet's close should come 
a troop of sirens, having eyes full brilliant, 
and faces wreathed with smile, and bearing in 
their hands love-philtres; and the steps of 
these sirens should keep time with hushed 
music. All things should smoothly go; all 
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things most fitting be, and nothing out of 
place in this rare chamber of "The gods." 
And the devil should not know his own for 
poUsh ! 

Such was the programme, but the perform- 
ance was a sorry business. The gods grew 
maudlin; the sirens ceased to walk with grace; 
the music grew blatant, or died utterly ; and 
in time the whole company grovelled in de- 
bauchery, matching their prototypes in no- 
thing but licentiousness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



LOVE AND JUBA. 



Mr. Charles Guffey reclined in his country 
apartments smoking industriously, and vigor- 
ously collecting his thoughts, one sunny after- 
noon, while Harry Willwend sat at the writing- 
table in a very miserable condition ; he had 
been vainly hoping for three-quarters of an 
hour that Mr. Guffey would gather his thoughts 
into a bountiful heap. As he furtively eyed 
his patron now and then, he found him fiercely 
regarding the cornice of the room, despite the 
clouds of smoke, and the look at first increased 
his hope, and afterwards mocked him. But at 
last Mr. Guffey took his pipe from his mouth, 
and exclaimed, " Harry, I've got a new idea." 
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"Indeed!'^ 

"Yes, we must put this thing we are at 
aside for a time, and just polish off this new 
matter. It's about the days of the year, you 
know." 

" What about them ?" asked Harry. 

"Haven't you ever thought how inconvenient 
it is to have an odd number of days in a 
year?" 

" No," said Harry ; " I always thought that 
was the sun's doings." 

" Oh no, it could be arranged differently. 
Leap years, too, are a nuisance, and I believe 
I've hit upon a plan of making it all straight 
and regular. But I must think it out, so 
while I'm about it I should recommend you to 
take a walk." 

Harry asked whether he could not assist in, 
working out the problem, but Mr. Guffey 
insisted that he looked pale and required fresh 
air. So Harry went, and Mr. Guffey pro- 
ceeded to collect his thoughts with his wonted 
vigour. 
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As Harry walked, he strove to ponder on 
that weighty matter of a disjointed world, but 
found he had lost all appetite for the subject. 
His meeting with Lucy on the day he first 
yisited Dulwich, had awakened an entirely 
new train of thought, more practical in charac- 
ter, but no less productive of melancholy. 
By this time Harry had formed a tolerably 
clear conception of his own position, and of 
that he desired to attain ; it was not a very 
ambitious conception, but one of independence, 
made up of the great bread-and-cheese difficulty 
and a substantial recognition to Julian Leep, 
whom he regarded as his only benefactor, for 
all he had done in his behalf. This first great 
object achieved, hopes of a home were to be 
entertained and striven for ; not a grand home, 
but one in which there should be much love, 
some little place in which he could always 
feel there was nothing of the world as he knew 
it : no coldness, no loneliness, no pitying, but 
everything that had to do with love and hope 
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and kindly sympathy. In an indefinite way, 
(and this part of his plan was all very indefinite) 
he thought of Lucy Merrington as being in* the 
home, and he thought of her because he knew 
of no one else. But now there was nothing in- 
definite about it ; she and she only must be 
his companion in that home, and no one else 
could be her substitute. So far, it was aU 
clear to him, far too clear, unhappily, for his 
peace of mind. While his future was made up 
of keeping body and soul together, and doing 
something for his foster-father, with the attain- 
ment of a hazy something in the future, the 
difficulties in his way could be contemplated 
with comparative indiflterence, and the time 
occupied in subjugating them was of little 
moment; but now that the hazy something had 
been transformed into a distinct object desired 
with all the intensity of which youth is capable, 
nothing but means for its speedy attainment 
would satisfy him. He could, however, con- 
ceive of no such means ; protracted delay, and 
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in all probability, final disappointment, was the 
very utmost he could promise himself; and 
because Fortune had given him no near stepping- 
stone, he began to cherish bitter thoughts 
against those whom she had favoured more 
highly. But his bootless anger recoiled upon 
him, and he felt desolate and cowed in spirit, 
almost to weeping. Thus was he humbled 
unawares before he had even thought of bowing. 
Alternating between hope and despair, 
Harry went his weary round of thought a 
dozen times a day, until at last he resolved in 
thorough good faith to give up his bright hope 
altogether, and from the very best of motives. 
Granting the certainty of his ultimate success, 
how could he impose upon another the cruel 
burden of waiting for such a laggard as he ? 
How could he ask any one, much less one 
by whom he promised himself he would deal 
gently and lovingly, to share a hearth as cheer- 
less as his must be for years? He felt this 
could not be, and deeply conscious of his own 
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wretchednesSj lie vowed this afternoon once 
more, that the sin of making another wretched 
for one's own sake, should not be his. 

But unfortunately for Harry^s consistency, the 
day was beautifully fine, just the day for 
dreaming of all manner of good things that 
may be in store for us ; just the sort of day 
when Love is very busy, and has it all his own 
way ; and Harry thought it would be as well 
to cultivate a little cheerfulness, now that he 
had rid himself of those irksome feelings, and 
settled everything connected with them, if not 
to his satisfaction, certainly for the best, so he 
whistled and sang as he followed a narrow 
path across a broad field, and said he would 
enjoy the fresh air, as he was in duty bound to 
do. His path led him to a brook which was 
spanned by a little wooden bridge, and shaded 
by a weeping willow whose branches just 
dipped in the stream. He thought there was 
something picturesque about the bridge, and 
stopped whistling as he admired it ; then he 
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crossed and turning to examine it from a new 
aspect, found the charm of the picture marvel- 
lously enhanced by the addition of a young 
girl sitting on a feUed tree, and toying with 
her parasol, no longer necessarily in the shade 
of the willow, as she watched the cows dreamily 
switching the flies from their backs. 

It was Lucy Merrington, and as she turned 
her head Harry stammered an apology; but 
there seemed to be no need of it, for Lucy 
received him with a look of pleasure, and then 
turned her head aside and blushed at her own 
boldness. 

If Harry had been true to his resolution, he 
would have made the best of his way over the 
bridge again, but then he didn't wish to be 
rude, and he felt sure it would be most im- 
polite to leave a lady in an open field without 
another word, so he said with quite a ball-room 
air, " I am afraid I have disturbed you." 

To which Lucy answered with a toss of the 
head, " Oh, not at aU.'' 
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Then after a short pause Lucy asked whether 
he was out for a walk, and as Harry said he 
was (surely there could be no harm in that), 
Lucy observed that she was about continuing 
hers, just as he came up. Upon this Harry felt 
convinced it was his bounden duty to ask leave 
to accompany her, and Lucy assenting, they 
walked on side by side, without speaking and 
in truth very uncomfortable, though, in a 
manner, very happy. Having crossed the field 
they came to a stile and a seat, whereon, at 
Harry's suggestion, they agreed to sit, for 
Harry thought there could certainly be no harm 
in doing so, especially as it was a very plea- 
sant day. Sitting there they had a little con- 
versation about Mr. Guffey, and what Harry 
was doing in his company; and after that they 
talked of Mr. Jubb, and made merry at hia 
expense. In this way they were quite good 
company to one another, but after a while both 
of them were silent, and when Harry with his 
heart beating very fast just touched a little 
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gloved hand, they were both conscious, without 
being able to define their emotion, even to 
themselves, that they were being influenced by 
a new feeling, which seemed but a foretaste of 
something very potent— a subtle commingling 
of sensations pleasurable and painful. They 
were experiencing the rare delight of the first 
awakening of a young love, accompanied by the 
sweet anticipation of half-formed desires, made 
far more sweet by their indefiniteness, and 
clothed with the golden hue which always 
decks what has to be attained. It seemed that 
Harry's resolutions had been written upon the 
sand of the sea-shore, and that the tide had 
swept over the record. " What a very gentle 
day it is, Lucy!" said he, and Lucy answered 
"Yes," as if she would fain continue enjoy- 
ing it. 

" And how different from the day when we 
first met !" added Harry, and Lucy answered 
"Yes," again, and again they were silent for a 
time. 

The lazy air was laden with the music of a 
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summer's day, and the young love throve with 
such a lullaby. 

By- and-by Lucy spoke. She had been con- 
ning over the words to herself, as she desired 
to be very careful, and at last, with a roguish 
look, she said, " I have not called you to ac- 
count yet for having run away from me as you 
did." 

Harry felt very thankful to Lucy that she 
had referred so delicately to his leaving her 
father, and answered, looking down, " I was 
thinking I owed you some apology for my 
abruptness at that time ; I have regretted it 
very often." 

" Papa never would tell me why you left so 
suddenly and never came back." 

" I don't think he knew," faltered Harry. 
And then blushing deeply, he added, " I 
hardly think I knew myself ; I was very pas- 
sionate then, and sometimes I am passionate 

now." 

The feeling of complacency which this con- 
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fession engendered induced Harry to supple- 
ment it by the statement that he had never 
confessed his faults to any one before, but that 
it came naturally to him, with Lucy as his 
confessor. 

Lucy laughed, quite pleased at this, and 
said it was very singular. But Harry said he 
thought it very natural. 

Then came another pause, not so awkward 
^s before ; each still held the other's hand, and 
as they began to understand one another bet- 
ter, a quiet waiting became far less irksome 
than strained conversation. 

Presently, however, Harry said, " I'm very 
glad we have met again. I have thought of 
you very much, and I hope you have thought 
of me a little." 

" Oh, Harry !" said Lucy, blushing. 

Then Harry's hand crept upon her shoulder ; 
it trembled very much, and she bowed her 
head when she felt it. But his head bowed 
too, and he stole a clumsy kiss, — none the 
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less sweet, though, because it was clumsy. It 
was stolen without more resistance than a lit- 
tle coyness, and was parted with ungrudgingly. 
It was followed by the meeting of two pairs of 
bright young eyes and deep blushing on two 
happy faces. 

But how had Lucy so evaded the careftd 
watchfulness of her aunt, as to be a party to 
this old-fashioned piece of business ? Thereby 
hangs a tale. 

Early in the morning of this day. Miss 
Constance Cray announced that she had an 
afternoon engagement, and that if Lucy 
desired to " walk," she must walk alone. We 
have already seen that she did desire to walk, 
and, to an extent, walked alone. Miss Cray 
also walked out with her dog Juba; but the 
engagement she spoke of simply consisted of 
an arrangement she had made with herself, 
when in a very hopeful state of mind. Indeed, 
it may be said that she had a presentiment on 
that morning, amounting to something more 
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than an idle fancy, sometliing which had a 
legitimate foundation in probabilities. 

A similar presentiment also forced itself up- 
on Mr. Jubb and determined his course to Dul- 
wich. Subject to no such control on this occa- 
sion as the eccentricities of Mr. Guffey imposed, 
Mr. Jubb lunched economically and at his 
ease off the Greyhound's bread and cheese 
and bottled ale, and then proceeded to tax the 
resources of the establishment to the utmost. 

" Have you a boots here ?" asked Mr. Jubb 
of the man with the dirty napkin, who 
promptly answered, 

"Yus'r." 

'' Then send him here, pway, with a pair 
of slippers." 

Mr. Jubb wore a serious air, as if he had 
undertaken a great work. This was, truly, no 
ordinary occasion with him. Had it been so, 
he might have billeted himself upon Mr. 
Guffey; but he required a larger base of 
operations than could be afforded by a two- 
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pair front and the loan of a bedroom ; where, 
indeed, could he have found a competent boots 
but at the Greyhound? 

Presently the boots appeared, in a brown- 
sleeved waistcoat and a shaggy head of hair, 
accompanied by a smell of stables. His ap- 
pearance was disappointing to Mr. Jubb, who 
had expected a genuine boots, unadulterated 
by the profession of stableman ; but he hoped 
for the best, and adjured the man to put the 
very best polish he could upon his pair of high- 
lows, adding, with much dignity, ^^ I pay by 
wesults." Then turning to the waiter, Mr. 
Jubb said, '^ I wequire an apartment, — a 
dwessing-woom, in fact." 

" Yus'r ; this way, s'r." And the man with 

the dirty napkin conducted Mr. Jubb to a dress- 
ing-room, where he had all that he needed ; 
for Mr. Jubb had been careful to bring, in a 
little black bag, a. brush and comb, a supply of 
pomatum, and a clean white neckcloth. In 
the course of an hour, Mr. Jubb had com- 
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mended the boots, and backed his commenda- 
tion with sixpence ; he had caused his face to 
glow, and his head to shine like a bran-new 
brougham ; he had called in the waiter to 
brush his glossy new coat of clerical cut ; and 
he had crowned the whole with the ^^ nobbiest" 
hat he dared wear consistently with his pro- 
fession. He bestowed a shilling on the 
friendly waiter as he bade him take care of his 
little black bag, and he went forth from the 
Greyhound, quite equal to the occasion. 

Mr. Jubb walked with a light and springy 
step, careful of puddles withal, and with a 
respectable umbrella imder his arm. Ten 
minutes' walk brought him into an unfre- 
buented road, to which he appeared to be no 
stranger. A hundred yards ahead of him he 
descried a bright-yellow shawl and a little 
poodle-dog behind it. 

" There's the dear kweature," said Mr. Jubb 
rapturously. " I had a pwesentiment I should 
meet her." 
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Mr. Jubb was perfectly correct in his state- 
ment ; his eyes did not deceive him. There 
was Miss Constance Cray — also subject to 
presentiments, be it remembered — ^taking a 
constitutional, with Juba dutifully walking in 
her footsteps. It had been said that Juba was 
kept by Miss Cray in order that she might 
look behind her in her rambles and not be 
counted rude ; but this might be said of any 
lady who keeps a dog and is anxious for it& 
well-being when in the streets. Still there is 
no denying that when Juba was quietly fol- 
lowing, not two yards from the hem of her 
mistress's gown. Miss Cray turned and called^ 
"Juba, Juba;" and there is very little doubt 
but that in her endeavours to find Juba, she 
saw Mr. Jubb in the distance. Nevertheless, 
she took no more notice of him than if he had 
been the stump of a tree, and kept on her way 
as any other lady without a dog would have 
done. Indeed, she in no degree altered the 
manner of her going, save that she walked 

s 2 
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somewhat more slowly than before ; this, how- 
ever, may be accouuted for by the fact that 
she at the same time commenced reading. 
. The whole circumstances of the case caused 
Mr. Jubb some anxiety touching his personal 
appearance. Accordingly he whipped a pair 
of lavender kid-gloves out of one pocket and 
a yellow silk-handkerchief out of another. 
With his eye on the yellow shawl, and with a 
mental exclamation that ^Mmitation is the sin- 
cerest flattery," he set about removing the 
merest possibility of dust from his boots ; but 
he was obliged to keep his eye upon Miss 
Cray, for fear that Juba should be again in 
request, and thus the act of dusting boots was 
fraught with some danger. The road could 
not be said to be either dusty or muddy, but it 
would have played sad havoc with Mr. Jubb's 
shining garments if he had lost his balance, so 
he resolved to risk the possibility of a fall no 
longer, and after puttiDg up his handkerchief, 
he put on his left glove, and quickened his pace 
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to such good purpose that in three minutes he 
was within as many yards of Miss Cray. 

Hearing footsteps behind her, Miss Cray 
became anxious for the safety of Juba; she 
had heard of many a handsome little poodle 

being whipped up by evil-looking men in cor- 
duroy, so calling "Juba, Juba,'' she turned and 

confronted, not a dog-fancier, but her friend 
and admirer, Mr. Joel Jubb, who, with a beam- 
ing smile, extended his hand, and exclaimed, 

" How vewy extwaordinary ; I had a pwe- 
sentiment I should meet you to-day." 

Miss Cray was upon this constrained to con- 
fess that she had had a similar presentiment 
with respect to Mr. Jubb that very morning ; 
and the poodle waddled on behind, quite un- 
conscious of the blissful state of things with 
which it was associated. 

"What a wemarkable coincidence," said 
Mr. Jubb; "thwee wemarkable coincidences, I 
may say, — first, that we should both have had 
pwesentiments ; secondly, that our pwesenti- 
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ments should have both been about the same 
thing; and, thirdly, that our pwesentiments 
should have been fulfilled. What do we learn 
fwom this? That pwesentiments are weal." 
Mr. Jubb paused at this point, and then, meet- 
ing with no more response than if he had really- 
been a clergyman and in the act of preaching 
a sermon, for Miss Cray only coughed, he 
inquired, with some show of feeling, " Do you 
believe in pwesentiments, Miss Cway ?" 

"La! Mr. Jubb, what do you mean?" ex- 
claimed Miss Cray, who was ever suspicious of 
some covert meaning, and anxious, above all 
things, that when her courtier spoke in pa- 
rables, he should have an opportunity of de- 
claring his meaning boldly. 

Mr. Jubb put his question in another form : 
" Do you believe in mental pwognostications, 
Miss Cway?" 

" La ! Mr. Jubb, I'm sure I don't know," 
said Miss Cray, and, as usual when embarrassed, 
she called " Juba, Juba," as earnestly as if the 
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poodle had been out of sight, which, indeed, it 
was to Miss Cray, who persistently looked in 
the wrong direction, and cried aloud for Juba. 

When the poodle was found, an awkward 
pause ensued, which so disconcerted Mr. Jubb, 
that in his nervous endeavours to remember 
some of the rounded periods and gallant 
phrases which he had coined upon the evening 
before, he forgot them all. But at length a 
bramble, which caught his coat, assisted his 
memory, and to the great relief of Miss Cray, 
who thought she had called Juba quite long 
enough, Mr. Jubb observed, " Surwey is a 
verwy beautiful countwy ; don't you think so, 
Miss Cway ?" 

'' Oh, yes, very," she answered. 

" We hear of people twavelling in Fwance 
and Switzerland, and on the banks of the 
Whine, in search of scenerwy, but, for my 
part, I consider the pwetty walks of Surwey 
are infinitely to be pweferred to any forweign 
distwict." 
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Miss Cray took this as a recognition of her 
good taste in having chosen such a pleasing spot 
as Dulwich to live in ; accordingly, she smiled 
upon Mr. Jubb, in so bewitching a manner, he 
thought, that he was in danger of forgetting 
himself to the extent of giving vent to his 
feelings in the presence of an approaching vil- 
lager. ^ 

He controlled himself, however, and pro- 
ceeded, " In this part of the countwy, although 
we have not the benefit of a sea-bweeze, we 
have the bountiful pwesence of a wefweshing 
doo." 

Miss Cray was rather doubtful about the 
qualities of dew, which she had always asso- 
ciated with hoar-frost, blue noses, and damp 
houses; but, under the circumstances, she, 
of course, let the dew be praised. 

At this time they had arrived in sight of a 
bye-path, with seats at its side, whereupon 
Mr. Jubb observed, " I think we had better 
west awhile and gaze upon the pleasant pwo- 
spect awound us." 
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Miss Cray assenting, Mr. Jubb drew forth 
the yellow silk handkerchief and laid it care- 
fully on the seat for Miss Cray, who, fully 
appreciating such attention, accepted the seat 
prepared for her with becoming grace. Mr. 
Jubb then sat himself and cleared his throat. 
By way of response Miss Cray called Juba, 
and the dog in its turn wagged its tail. This 
interesting trio was sustained with much spirit 
for about three minutes, when Mr. Jubb felt 
constrained to remark, with a view to destroy 
the monotony, '^This is a vewy twanquil scene, 
Miss Cway," and Mr. Jubb sighed audibly. 

Miss Cray followed his example as regards 
the sigh, but it was a much more decided one, 
and was aimed straight at Mr. Jubb's heart. 
It appeared to take effect, for Mr. Jubb imme- 
diately commenced in a melodramatic voice, 
which was certainly portentous, to make the 
following weighty observations : 

^^ A considerwable perwiod has elapsed since 
I was honoured by your cousin, Mr. Guffey. 
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with an intwoduction to you, and I twust I 
have not abused the confidence weposed in 
me ; but never shall I forget the day of our 
first meeting; its everwy incident is gwaven 
on my heart as if it were inscwibed on imper- 
wishable stone." 

At this point Miss Cray heaved a prodigious 
sigh, and Mr. Jubb continued with increasing 
warmth: "From that hour to which I have 
weferred I had my first experwience of an 
impwession which will haunt me to the 
wemotest perwiod of my existence. That mo- 
ment I shall look upon as the beginning of a 
new ewa in my being. You, Miss Cway, have 
been the instwument, the cause of all this !" 

" Oh, Mr. Jubb!" exclaimed the lady, whose 
hand Mr. Jubb seized with a convulsive grasp 
as he entreated with renewed energy : 

" Miss Cway, I pray you to be calm while I 
pwoceed." 

Mr. Jubb brought himself half off the seat 
and glowed with fervour as he declared : 
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"When I entered your house my eyes natur- 
wally wested upon you, but the hostess was 
lost in the woman. The admiwation I have 
for you was no hurwiedly conceived impwes- 
sion, but the oflfepwing of a long course of 
observation durwing the whole perwiod of my 
intercourse with you. Not only have I been 
impwessed with the divineness of your personal 
appearance, but the morwal excellence which 
gwaces you made a far gweater impwession 
upon me. Since that perwiod I have found 
no weason to change my first impwessions 
wegarding you, but gwate as has been the 
pleasure I have experwienced in the contem- 
plation of your wirtues and the wapturwous — " 

" Juba, Juba, Juba," cried Miss Cray with 
emotion. 

"And the wapturwous joy I have felt 
cwowding into my bweast when weflecting 
' on your superwior excellence in solitude, that 
pleasure has been weduced and that waptur- 
wous joy has been curtailed by the distwess, 
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the galling agony I have endured as I have 
thought that you might be snatched fwom me. 
Therefore I entweat you to stwike away that 
fear that hawasses my heart and weighs on it 
a mighty and ever incweasing load, and cwown 
my happiness hy gwanting me permission to 
consummate my highest aspirations by calling 
you my own.'' 

Miss Cray was unequal to calling Juba, and 
the sigh she heaved was close upon a groan ; 
it brought Mr. Jubb plump upon his knees 
with the entreaty, ^^ Cwown my happiness be- 
fore I wise, my dearwest cweature.'' 

Instead of responding with a gracious smile 
and by bidding her devoted suitor to rise 
accepted and beloved, Miss Cray started to her 
feet with a little shriek. Mr. Jubb's astonish- 
ment at this soon gave place to fear when on 
looking up he saw Miss Cray's clasped hands 
and anxious face. 

" What's the matter ?" he inquired, antici- 
pating nothing short of the approach of an 

m 

infuriated bull. 
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Miss Cray remained silent, but her agitation 
continued. In the meantime Mr. Jubb made 
haste to rise, but as he was not accustomed to 
feats of agility, a valorous endeavour to rise 
and face the enemy with a single effort resulted 
in a sprained ankle and an involuntary return 
to the ground. 

The very simple cause of this excitement 
was the approach of Lucy, escorted on her 
way home by Harry. It appeared that Lucy 
and her aunt had espied each other at the 
same moment, and when Miss Cray clasped 
her hands Lucy uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and involuntarily stepped backwards; 
she regretted having seen what she could not 
help observing, because she instinctively felt 
it would in some way react upon her and her 
escort. If she had been alone the scene would 
have given her unbounded pleasure; but 
Harry's presence made a vast difference. 

" Oh, Mr. Jubb !'' exclaimed Miss Cray, 
" they're coming !" 
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^^I see they are," responded Mr. Jubb rather 
impatiently, as he made another attempt to 
rise. He had not, however, at this time 
clearly ascertained the extent of his sprain, 
and in his endeavours to gain the rustic seat 
he gave his ankle an unlucky twist which 
brought him round on his knees again in 
precisely the same position with regard to 
Miss Cray as he had assumed in the first 
instance. He also cast a supplicating look at 
her, but it was this time mingled with reproach 
as he exclaimed in anguish, " Why don't you 
help me to wise ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Jubb, I can't ; they're here !" 
cried Miss Cray with a subdued scream, as 
urged by modesty she turned away. 

" Oh, the falseness of woman !" groaned Mr. 
Jubb as he sank to the ground upon his hands 
as well as his knees. "Why did I twust her? 
Could she be a pwoper helpmate who forsakes 
me in the hour of twouble ? Surely this is a 
pwovidential wevelation." 
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Feeling some concern for the well-being of 
Mr. GuflPey's friend, Harry ran to Mr. Jubb's 
assistance, and preserving a grave countenance 
inquired, ^^Are you hurt, sir?" Can I help 
you to rise ?" 

Mr. Jubb accepted his oflfer with a plaintive 
voice, and observed it was his left ankle ; he 
was soon, however, safely deposited on his 
seat, gazing on Miss Cray and her niece, who 
stood apart, with a most doleful countenance, 
which called in vain for pity. Miss Cray had 
no room for any feeling but vexation, and it 
was natural, though unpolite, on her part to 
observe to her niece in a complaining tone, ^^I 
thought, my dear, you said you were not in- 
clined to walk out to-day." 

And it was to be expected that Lucy would 
retort, "No, aimt dear, you said you desired 
to walk alone." 

" So absurd of him !" observed Miss Cray 
in a low tone, but with an expression of great 
indignation. 
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Mr. Jubb having expressed his thanks for 
the assistance rendered him, Harry said he 
could have done no less even to the commonest 
stranger. 

" You are wite, young man, you are wite. 
No person with a human heart could pass the 
commonest stwanger if harwassed as I have 
been. Pway tell me, then, how am I to get 
home ?' 

^^ You'll need to be carried in some way," 
said Harry. " Suppose I fetch a conveyance ; 
and perhaps the ladies yonder would keep you 
company until I return." 

^^ I am not at a loss for company, sir," said 
Mr. Jubb proudly, "and I twust the ladies 
will not put themselves out for me." 

Thus commissioned Harry told Miss Cray 
that he was about to fetch a carriage, and 
added that Mr. Jubb did not desire to trespass 
on their good nature by asking them to 
remain. 

Miss Cray at first hesitated, but prompted 
by Lucy she joined Mr. Jubb, and the three 
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waited Harry's return in comparative silence. 
A few sympathetic remarks by the ladies drew 
from Mr. Jubb appropriate responses, and in 
due time Harry returned, but instead of a 
carriage he brought a black donkey, with a 
side saddle neatly covered with white calico. 
A vicious-looking stripling imparted spirit to 
the docile beast by means of a large stick. 
Mr. Jubb was greatly concerned when he saw 
what was in store for him, and, ignoring the 
presence of the black donkey and the vicious 
youth, asked Harry whether he had found a 
conveyance. 

Harry assured him that all the carriages in 
Dulwich were engaged at a wedding, and that 
the black donkey was the best substitute he 
could obtain for him. 

Notwithstanding this very plausible state- 
ment, Mr. Jubb could not be prevailed upon to 
mount the donkey, and called upon Harry in 
the name of friendship to call a cab. Harry 
was about reminding Mr. Jubb in as polite a 
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manner as possible that he was not in the 
neighbourhood of the Eoyal Exchange, when 
the stripling, unwilling to stand by quietly 
while his animal was being depreciated even 
by inference, struck in with " I say, sir, yer 
know she don't fall down nor nothink of that 
kind ; and as to quiet, why lookey here, sir !'' 

The vicious youth here gave the donkey a 
violent dig in the ribs with his stick, to which 
the donkey responded by an assenting switch 
of the tail. 

" The beast appears to be a docile cweature,'' 
said Mr. Jubb, regarding the donkey with 
some favour. 

" She's a lamb, sir, that's what she is," said 
the vicious stripling, with one arm a-kimbo 
and the other brandishing his weapon. 

"But how am I to get there?" iasked Mr. 
Jubb, with a doubtful look at the white 
calico. 

"Nothink easier, sir," said the boy. "If 
one of the ladies '11 'old 'er 'ed, me and him '11 
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make a dandy-chair, and lift yer on, — or, 
lookey here, sir," exclaimed the boy, as a 
bright thought flashed upon him, "jist stand 
on the seat, and you can chuck yer leg over 
her back as easy as if she was nothink at 
all." 

Mr. Jubb preferred acting on the latter sug- 
gestion, and in a short time he was fairly on 
his way to Mr. Guffey's lodgings. The strip- 
ling took the lead, Harry walked by the side 
of Mr. Jubb, who had firm hold of the saddle, 
and the two ladies brought up the rear. 
Arrived at Mr. Guffey's temporary abode, the 
ladies wished Mr. Jubb better and took their 
leave. A chair was then brought, and Mr. 
Jubb, by dint of much hopping and twisting, 
was launched in the presence of Mr. Guffey, 
who received him with compassionate astonish- 
ment. Mr. Jubb sank upon the sofa with a 
feeling of intense relief; and as Mr. Guffey 
shouted from the top of the stairs for some tea 
and a doctor, Mr. Jubb playfully put his finger 

t2 
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on his Kps, and whispered, '^ Not a word, Mr. 
Willwend ; not a word." 

•Harry was very much amused at Mr. Jubb's 
tacit admission that there was something to 
conceal, but felt that his position forbade him 
to do other than keep silence, while Mr. Jubb 
accounted for his misfortune by saying that he 
stumbled he knew not how, and found his 
ankle was sprained. Mr. Jubb then strove to 
assume a cheerful air, and when Dr. Phipson 
came, told him it was " a twifling affair ; only 
a spwain." 

Dr. Phipson was tall and thin, with black 
hair and whiskers, and a quick eye. He was 
clothed in black, and his manner was most in- 
sinuating. He smiled continually, and seldom 
ceased to rub his hands together. He quite 
endorsed Mr. Jubb/s statement that his sprain 
was trifling, and simply recommended a cold- 
water bandage and rest. 

This advice very much pleased Mr. Guffey, 
who had recently formed a very high opinion 
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of the hydropathic system, to the disparage- 
ment of all others. In reply to Mr. Guffey's 
encomiums upon the advice, Dr. Phipson said, 
^^I study simplicity; I rely much upon 
nature." 

"Which system do you prefer?" asked Mr. 
Guffey. 

"I have been subjected to some adverse 
criticisms, sir," said the Doctor, "from my 
partiality to all systems, as they appear to me 
best suited to each case." 

"My idea exactly," cried Mr. Guffey. 
^' I'm a panpath ; ha, ha ! Eh, Doctor ?" 

Dr. Phipson smiled, and Mr. Guffey asked 
him what he thought of phrenology. 

Being under the impression that Mr. Guffey 
was something more than a temporary lodger, 
and, therefore, worth while conciliating. Dr. 
Phipson assured Mr. Guffey that, in his 
opinion,, phrenology was a most interesting 
subject, "of which, sir," he continued, "we 
should all know something, whatever may be 
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our opinions with respect to the deductions of 
its advocates." 

. Dr. Phipson was thus indefinite with a view 
to extract Mr. Guffey's opinion ; and when he 
had spoken he admired his finger-nails, and 
smilingly waited for a reply. 

''That's exactly my opinion," said Mr. 
Guffey, with decision. " Phrenology's one of 
the most wonderful things ever discovered ; 
and as for its truthfulness, why I think a man 
must be a bom fool who doesn't believe in it." 

"Precisely," observed Dr. Phipson. 

''But I say, Doctor, I met with a slight 
difficulty this morning, when examining my 
head." 

" Indeed," said the Doctor. 

"Yes. You know I've got an extremely 
large organ of veneration, and yet I'm rather 
wanting in that particular ; now, how do you 
aocoimt for that ?" 

Dr. Phipson was about replying, when Mr. 
Jubb essayed to speak, and immediately the 
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Doctor gave way with a bow. As if fearing 
to lose the faintest whisper of Mr. Jubb's voice, 
the Doctor stood with his fingers tip to tip, 
and witii his head slightly inclined to Mr. 
Jubb, in an attitude of rapt attention, as the 
patient inquired, "Are there not many ex- 
twaneous influences that will materwially affect 
the wesult in phwenological development ?" 

'^I think our friend here," said Dr. Phipson, 
referring to Mr. Guffey, with a pause that 
signified '^name him" as plainly as possible. 
Mr. Jubb accordingly did name him, and Mr, 
Guffey responded : 

" Oh, yes. Doctor, my name's Guffey ; Mr. 
Jubb, sir, your patient ; Mr. Willwend, sir." 

" Indeed," said Dr. Phipson again, as if the 
information surprised him. " I was about to 
observe that Mr. Guffey doubtless has the 
discriminating faculties rather largely de- 
veloped. I see, sir, you have comparison to 
no ordinary extent, and thus, I presume, you 
refrain from venerating anything but the most 
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worthy objects. As Mr. Jubb observes, many 
things influence the phrenological organiza- 
tion." 

"Ah," exclaimed Mr. Guffey, "that ac- 
counts for something in Jubb's head; let us 
examine it, Jubb. I've been looking at it 
very much this week or two, and I think it's a 
very curious one." 

Mr. Jubb consented, but with some hesita- 
tion, and Mr. Guffey immediately commenced 
a survey of Mr. Jubb's skull. In another 
minute he exclaimed, with surprise, "Why, 
Jubb, you must have been in love !" 

Mr. Jubb first blushed, then shuddered, and, 
afterwards removing Mr. Guffey's hand from 
his head, observed, " I twust you will not jest 
with me on so serwious a subject." 

"Not at all," said Mr. Guffey, full of his 
discovery. " It's no jest. Here's amativeness 
and philoprogenitiveness extremely large ; 
never seen them so large before. Feel here. 
Doctor." 
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The Doctor's hand glided over Mr. Jubb's 
head with extraordinary ease in consequence 
of its oily qualities, and brought itself up with 
the tip of the finger resting demonstratively 
on the organ of caution. "Here," said the 
Doctor, "is caution; it is largely developed, 
and we must not forget its influence upon the 
other organs." 

"No; to be sure not," said Mr. Jubb. 
"Your wemarks are impertinent, Mr. Guffey; 
verwy impertinent." 

"Not at all, Jubb ; I tell you that if you 
have never been in love, you ought to. It 
stands to reason." 

Mr. Jubb smiled a bitter smile. 

-Just examine his head thoroughly," said 
Mr. Guffey to the Doctor. 

The Doctor looked at his white fingers and 

Mr. Jubb's shining head, and then tucked up 

his coat sleeves. " May I have the pleasure ?" 

• he inquired of Mr. Jubb, who believing he 

was in safe hands when Dr. Phipson inter- 
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preted his phrenological development, assented 
almost with gratitude. " And of what system 
do you most approve ?" the Doctor inquired of 
Mr. Guffey ; >^ Spurzheim^s or Coombe's ?" 

"Whichever you please," answered Mr. 
Guffey impatiently. 

" Buj; it makes a great difference," said the 
Doctor with concern. 

"Well, give us what you think is right," 
replied Mr. Guffey. 

"Mr. Jubb," said Dr. Phipson, with his 
eyes on the ceiling and his hands rapidly glid- 
ing over the very round and oily head of his 
patient ; " Mr. Jubb is characterized by self- 
reliance and a distinct domestic nature." 

Here the patient smiled passively, and Mr. 
Guffey made a note of " domestic." 

"He is not grasping," proceeded the Doc- 
tor; "he wants money, however, because he 
desires to use it; he has no inclination to 
hoard. He is cautious — that is, he imagines 
consequences; he hesitates long before per- 
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forming any action, because he is fearful of 
doing wrong ; sometimes this leads him to let 
slip opportunities, which, if seized, would have 
benefited him." 

Here there was a pause, during which Mr. 
Jubb's eyes closed, and he clasped his hands 
with intense satisfaction. 

"He is minute in observation," continued 
the Doctor, " and takes great pleasure in see- 
ing things for himself. He is a great student 
of human nature. His imaginative powers are 
large ; if properly trained he would have been 
a poet of no ordinary kind ; as it is, he is well 
fitted for a public speaker. He has great 
powers of description, and can appreciate to 
the fullest extent whatever is grand and sub- 
lime in nature. He is not satisfied with doing 
ordinary work, though circumstances may have 
denied him the opportimity for satisfying him- 
self. His feelings are delicate, and are doubt- 
less often touched; if rudely shocked, the 
result might exhibit what would be mistaken 
for passion." 
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Mr. Jubb accepted all this, and much more, 
with great complacency, and Mr. Guffey be- 
gan to have a very high opinion of him. The 
Doctor closed as follows : 

"Summing up the case, I think we may 
safely conclude that Mr. Jubb is a man of 
extraordinary powers, but, owing to his moral 
qualities and his extreme caution, the more 
arrogant of mankind have kept him in the 
background." 

" Dear me," said Mr. Guffey, as if he could 
hardly believe his Mend possessed so many 
excellent qualities. "Most remarkable de- 
lineation." 

Mr. Jubb sighed and shook his head, as if 
in sorrow at that arrogance which had hidden 
him from an admiring world. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

MR. WIGRIFF ENTERTAINS MR. GUFFEY, AND 
TRANSACTS BUSINESS BY THE WAY. 

It chanced one evening, when Mr. Guffey was 
alone collecting his thoughts, that he was 
waited on by Mr. Wigriff on important busi- 
ness. 

"My friend,'' said Mr. Wigriff, dimly de- 
scrying Mr. Guffey through the tobacco-smoke 
as he rolled from the sofa, " I have been di- 
rected hither from your chambers, and am 
delighted to find you well." 

" Quite well, thank 'ee," said Mr. Guffey, 
laying down his pipe. 

" You are here, I presume," continued Mr. 
Wigriff with a wave of the hand, "seeking 
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that retirement so needful for study which the 
busy city refuses to aflPord." 

*' That's it, sir; and I think Fve conceived 
a few startling notions since IVe been here," 
said Mr. Guffey with a knowing smile. 

*' Indubitably. Perhaps I'm disturbing 
you." With this the man of commerce took 
uphishat. 

'^ Oh, dear, no," cried Mr. Gufltey, who was 
glad of a legitimate excuse for postponing the 
collection of his thoughts ; so Mr. Wigriff ob- 
served, "I am glad of that, sir, for I have 
come to invite your co-operation in the launch- 
ing of a grand idea, sir,— a brilUant concep- 
tion ; a scheme, sir, which will put a veritable 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes. None 
of your flimsy essences, sir; none of your 
mock figures; but a genuine, substantial 
girdle, sir." 

'' God bless my soul, you don't say so !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Guflfey ; and smilingly extending 
his hand, Mr. Wigriff responded. 
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^^ I knew, sir, I knew that your sympathies 
wonld be with ns in carrying out this grand, 
this prodigious scheme, so I have come to 
solicit your co-operation. I dine at seven, sir ; 
my phaeton waits at the door ; let me drive 
you to Amphigorian Villa; we will dine, 
and then to business." 

" AH right," said Mr. Guffey, who there- 
upon rose up, shook himself, put on his hat, 
and smilingly told Mr. Wigriff that he was 
ready. The frowziness of his appearance led 
Mr. Wigriff to doubt whether this could really 
be so; but after a moment's hesitation, the 
man of commerce and law complimented Mr. 
Guffey on his expedition, and led him, with 
many bows, to the place of honour in the 
phaeton. It was a smart a&ir, as fresh and 
bright as the glossy garments of the great man 
who owned it ; but Mr. Guffey was not in the 
least disconcerted at being placed in close 
proximity to the sleekest of high-steppers and 
the most polished among whips, though as a 
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matter of fact he would have been positively 
nowhere if compared with the solemn groom, 
so spick-and-span in all his parts that one 
would have thought he had that moment been 
sent home from the makers, and put down at 
the horse's head with hands across to show 
how well he worked. Mr. Guffey, indeed, 
congratulated himself on being driven over in 
such good style to what he had no doubt would 
prove a very excellent dinner. 

So on they go ; but just as Mr. WigrifF puts 
his horse into a trot, Harry Willwend comes 
in sight, very much surprised to find Mr. 
Guffey setting out on a journey with a very 
pompous gentleman, quite imknown to him. 

"Ah, to be sure," exclaims Mr. Guffey, 
"here's Harry Willwend. I quite forgot all 
about him ; my amanuensis, you know." 

Of course Mr. Wigriff does not know, and 
of course he is very much startled by the in- 
formation; it actually jerks an exclamation 
from him. "Oh!" he cries; and then with 
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his wonted calm he adds, "You don't want to 
speak to him, I suppose." 

" Oh, no," says Mr. Guffey, who then waves 
his hand with a cheery "All right, Hany, 
I'm off; no more work to-night." So Mr. 
Wigriff drives past without giving more atten- 
tion to his friend's amanuensis than is consist- 
ent with the dignity of a man of commerce 
and law. He is, indeed, somewhat bewildered, 
for he doesn't know how far he should con- 
gratulate himself on the discovery he has 
made. The subject requires mature considera- 
tion, and he puts it aside without taking so 
much as a look over his shoulder at Harry 
doubling the comer. Then he proceeds to en- 
tertain his companion as before. " I have 
not," said he, "had the distinguished honour 
of presenting you to my wife, sir. My wife," 
he repeated with much unction. 

" I didn't know you had one." 

" Oh, yes ; I married a most excellent lady 
a year or two ago ; a most estimable lady, sir ; 
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an accomplished scholar, a true woman, a pat- 
tern wife ; I protest, sir, she is a jewel." 

And he might have added a jewel in an 
uncommonly rich setting of lands and houses 
which Mr. Wigriff had aforetime managed 
"with a care and precision," he was accus- 
tomed to declare, "which he could not have 
excelled if the property had been his own.'' 
Moreover, no one disputed his statement. Mr. 
Wigriff also promised himself the pleasure of 
introducing his sister to Mr. Guffey. "A 
woman of great power is my sister," said he ; 
"wonderful power. She's a manly woman, 
sir." 

Mr. Guffey was not deeply interested, and 
said "Oh." 

"Yes, sir; if she had been a man, many 
and many of us would have been left behind. 
I promise you, sir, you shall dine with two 
remarkable women." 

Meantime the two remarkable women waited 
patiently with folded hands for the coming of 
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their dear Abel. Mrs. Wigriff was a very- 
confiding lady, timid in disposition, and lacka- 
daisical in manner, even to limpness in body. 
She was exceedingly fair, apparently pink in 
complexion, with a narrow forehead and a 
chronic smile. The manly woman, her sister- 
in-law, was in every respect her precise oppo- 
site. If Mrs. Wigriff was weak and full of 
nervous fears. Miss Wigriff was abundantly 
strong, and looked on all persons and things 
with a complacency seldom absent from her 
florid face. There was some indication of 
kindness of heart in Mrs. Wigriff 's disposi- 
tion, though it must be admitted that her por- 
tion of the milk of human kindness had been 
wofuUy watered down, and in these later days 
dribbled forth in nothing but fruitless aspira- 
tions and idle communications ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether Miss Wigriff had ever been blessed 
with the smallest possible amount of the be- 
fore-mentioned quality, and if she had, it is 
absolutely certain that it was curdled by sus- 
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picion before she reached years of discretion. 
On the whole, however, Mrs. Wigriff thought 
herself fortunate in having a sister-in-law who 
was not only an agreeable companion, but ex- 
ceedingly useful as well, with an amount of 
self-denial she was quite unable to estimate. 
Dear Hannah undertook the entire manage- 
ment of the household, including even the dis- 
pensation of its revenues. 

But however much these ladies difltered in 
most respects, they vied with each other in 
adoration of dear Abel, and were prepared to 
do battle with any person whatsoever inclined 
to speak lightly of him. And what more 
faithful worshippers could any idol need than 
these, sittmg one on either side of the draw- 
ing-room window of Amphigorian Villa ? But 
Mrs. Wigriff, arrayed in Ught brocaded silk, 
and gazing on the vacant Amphigorian drive, 
seems wanting iu faith as she remarks, " I 
wonder whether dear Abel will be punctual 
this evening, my dear?" 
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And Miss Wigriff chides her, saying, " Dear 
Abel is always punctual, my dear." 

"Yes, dear," Mrs. Wigriff responds; and 
then she sighs, for life is a heavy burden to 
her. 

It was somewhat in this way the faithful 
sister often quickly restored the failing rever- 
ence of the weaker wife ; and at this time, as 
if to give a double chiding, the man of com- 
merce and law drove in sight before another 
sigh could be offered by a repentant wife in 
testimony of her own unworthiness and her 
belief in the proposition that dear Abel was 
immaculate. 

" Here we are, Mr. Guffey," said the great 
man. '' I flatter myself this place will please 
you. It's not large, it's not magnificent; 
we've nothing in profusion, nothing extrava- 
gant; but what we have is good; what we 
have is of the best, sir." 

With this Mr. Wigriff stepped from the car- 
riage, and Mr. Guffey followed, smiling in the 
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abundance of his satisfaction at the wealth of 
the Amphigorian appointments. Entering the 
hall, which was nothing less than a conserva- 
tory, Mr. Wigriff pointed out that they had a 
few exotics. ^' Just a few, sir; these things 
tend, you know, to keep life fresh in us. I 
believe in the elevating influence of plants, 
especially of rare plants, sir, — graceful plants." 

Mr. Guffey had no doubt, and rubbed his 
hands with delight at everything he saw. 

'^ Now let us go and take a little of the dust 
of the road off," said Mr. Wigriff with a side 
look at his visitor, who immediately protested 
that it was not at all necessary, as he was 
quite fresh ; but Mr. Wigriff insisted, in the 
hope that a wash would deprive Mr. Guffey of 
a little of the old clo' man; his hope, how- 
ever, proved quite groundless, for Mr. Guffey 
reported himself in three minutes, as frowzy 
and contented as ever, quite ready to be intro- 
duced to the ladies. He was accordingly- 
bowed into the presence and recommended to 
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the good opinion of Mrs. Wigriff, who straight- 
way fell into a convulsion of smiles, and also 
to the manly woman, who bowed serenely with 
her hand upon her heart. 

Mr. Wigriff then waved his attention to the 
view from the back window, assuring him that 
Mrs. Wigriff had a wonderful taste for orna- 
mental gardening; but as he expatiated on 
the charms of the prospect, Mrs. Wigriff pro- 
tested that all the praise was due to himself. 
"You know, dear Abel," said she, "you drew 
out all the plans." 

"I did, I did, but you inspired me. You 
must know, my friend," continued the great 
man, " that all this establishment, this 
charming villa, these grounds, these well- 
appointed — " 

" Now, Abel dear," remonstrated Mrs. 
Wigriff smiling. 

"My dear," responded her husband with a 
serious air, much to the astonishment of Mr. 
Guffey, "I must; it is incumbent on me; I 
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owe it to myself no less than to you, my dear. 
I repeat, my Mend," said he, turning to Mr. 
Guffey, "this well-appointed establishment is 
not mine, it is Mrs. Wigriffs; I am her lodger. 
I was determined, sir, that it should not be 
said that Abel Violet Wigriff married for 
money, and therefore insisted that this lady's 
possessions should be settled upon her before 
she took my name." 

" Against my wish, dear Abel." 

" Yes, yes, against your wish. I am proud 
to say there was no lack of confidence between 
us, but it is necessary that I should say this, 
Mr. Guffey, because slander has been at work. 
I have heard it stated, even to day, that I 
married for money ; that I sought the hand of 
this lady because of her possessions. It is 
false," exclaimed Mr. Wigriff, waxing eloquent; 
" I desired to enjoy the society of this lady 
because of her accomplishments and the sweet- 
ness of her disposition. In all other respects 
we met on equal terms, our union was not 
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founded on the frail basis of youthful passion, 
uncertain from its impetuosity; it was cemented 
by the powerful incentives of — er — sober ap- 
preciation. Dinner I observe is ready. Will 
you conduct Mrs. WigriiF, sir?" 

Mr. Guffey obeyed with as much grace as 
the bewildered state of his mind would permit, 
but seated at the table, both he and his host 
recovered their equanimity, and Mrs. Wigriff 
was perfectly reassured when her husband 
smilingly observed, 

''Here is peace ! here is peace, my friend." 

" Yes, and plenty too," said Mr. Guffey. 

"And plenty. Peace and plenty. Good! 
An acceptable change, my friend, from the 
turmoil of the City, is this calm retreat," 
said Mr. Wigriff, by way of opening the con- 
versation. 

" No doubt," said Mr. Guffey, intent upon 
his plate, for he more highly appreciated the 
plenty than the peace, and was little inclined 
to conversation while the plenty lasted. Mr. 
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Wigriff spoke of literature and the fine arts, of 
the last exhibition of pictures or dogs, of the 
state of the money market, and of politics both 
home and foreign ; he actually disclosed an im- 
portant cabinet secret, but Mr. Guffey responded 
by monosyllabic replies imtil the dinner was 
ended ; then he gave Mr. Wigriff his undivided 
attention, and waited the unfolding of the 
briUiant conception. 

This Mr. Wigriff reserved for the drawing- 
room, where, taking his stand upon the 
hearth-rug, and drawing a paper from his 
pocket he exclaimed, *^Now for the busi- 
ness, Mr. Guffey.'' Then waving the paper 
in his hand, he continued with a smiling 
recognition of the presence of his wife and 
sister, "I have reserved this matter until 
now, because it is no longer a secret, because 
it is not a matter merely of business, because 
it is interesting to all persons alike, and 
may be regarded as a thing of national im- 
portance." 
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The two ladies regarded their idol with 
complacent smiles, and while the manly woman 
acknowledged the compliment by the slightest 
possible inclination of the head, Mrs. Wigriff 
smiled the more and purred, ^'How good of 
yon, Abel dear ! " 

On this, dear Abel flourished the paper in 
his hand again, and said, "Here's the pro- 
spectus ; I may say the preliminary prospectus 
of a great undertaking which is destined to 
transform the face of this country, if not of the 
world. It is the harbinger of peace and 
concord, the precursor of universal prosperity, 
the forerunner of a quadrupled commerce. 
This is a great epoch ; historians will point to 
this hour as the beginning of a new era, my 
friends." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Guffey; "you 
astonish me." 

Mr. Wigriff cleared his throat, and said he 
hoped to astonish not only Mr. Guffey, but the 
world at large. 
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"Now let me read this prospectus," he 
continued; "this preliminary prospectus; it 
runs thuB:-— 

' Iplanelarjj Sbolntion ITocomotibe Comtranjj. 

CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 
J» 5000 Siorm qf £100 aaei. 



4, Skbjba](tb' Ink, Plbbt Stbizt. 

SirotDta. 
Eabl HBtrsBOioaT. i Mattbbw Sfrksrii^ Esq. 



LOBD Bbbbtpubt. 

Jnuvs Casteb-Stbitbb, Eiq., 

M.P. 
Bet. Cbawtok Eocelet, M.A 



AbohibaiiD Boilstoki, Bsq. 
HiBCus Blig-hi, Esq. 
JoBn Cbibb, Biq. 

J. SPABTIHaDALB, Elq.' 



And I hope to add Charles Guffey, Esq., M. A.," 
put in Mr. Wigriff. 

" I shall be delighted, upon my word I shall 
be delighted; but say Charles Orton Guffey." 
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"Certainly," said Mr. Wigriff, making a 

note of it, and then he resumed his reading of 

the prospectus. 

" * iSankm. 
Thb Joikt Stock Bakk op England and Honduras. 

SoUcttots. 
Messrs. Flight and Spayell, 105, Leadenhall Street. 

ConsuUtng Sngtneet. 

Mr. John Bbown, Spring Gtirdens, Westminster. 
Messrs. Douteb and G-bantedd, 2, Moorgate Street. 

iPRonagmg IBimtor aitti Secretary, pro tem. 
Abel Violet Wigbipp, Esq.' " 

Here the great man paused, the manly- 
woman nodded approval, and Mrs. Wigriff let 
fall a tear of joy. As for Mr. Guffey, he 
seemed unable to cease exclaiming " Capital !" 
and did not desist until the man of commerce 
had cleared his throat and continued reading 
as follows : — 

" * This Company has been incorporated with 
a view to utilize a great discovery made by 
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Archibald Roylstone, Esq., supplemented by a 
no less remarkable invention. 

" ^ It has been long since acknowledged that 
electricity is as yet but in its cradle ; that its 
present works are but as the petty strivings of 
an infant struggling in leading strings, com- 
pared with the feats of a giant in his full 
strength. Posterity, it has often been asserted, 
will be amazed at the development of this 
agent, even to a greater extent than we of 
the present day have marvelled at the discovery 
itself ; so the invention which this Company 
proposes to carry out may be considered as the 
precursor of the many prodigies of the future 
in which electricity will be the prime agent. 
But not only is it noteworthy as forming a pro- 
minent incident in the history of electricity, it 
is remarkable as an invention. It solves the 
problem how to travel as the crow flies. The 
machinery by which it is proposed to attain 
this result combines the utmost possible speed 
with the least possible expense, and the mini- 
mum of danger. The speed is the speed of elec- 
tricity, only slightly checked by the controlling 
hand of the operator ; the expense will be small 
because no permanent way is needed for the 
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engine to travel, and no land is required beyond 
what will suffice for the Company's depots. 
As this is comparatively small in quantity, it 
can be easily acquired without going to Par- 
liament for compulsory powers. The working 
expenses will also be proportionately Ught. 
The danger will be at a minimum, as it is not 
proposed, nor is it necessary, to have more than 
one engine in motion in the country at the 
same moment, because such is the power of 
the machine, that even when fally laden it can 
traverse Great Britain upwards of 1400 times 
in the 24 hours. 

'' ^ The Directors abstain, for obvious reasons, 
from explaining in more precise terms the 
nature of the discovery made, and the invention 
arising out of it. They, however, propose in 
the first instance, to raise sufficient capital to 
construct engines to carry the whole of the 
passengers and goods now passing between 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Edinburgh. 
They have not the slightest doubt but that in 
six months they will have absorbed the whole 
of that traffic, and have acquired the privilege 
of carrying Her Majesty's mails; they will 
then take measures for developing their sys- 
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tern throughout England, before proceeding to 
deal with the Continent. 

" ^ As railways will speedily become a thing 

of the past, the Directors of this Company 

respectfully offer for the consideration of holders 

of railway stock, the advisability of at once 

I transferring their investments to this Company 

before their holdings depreciate. When sirffi.- 
cient capital has been subscribed for the pre- 
/' Uminary objects of the Company, the share 

\ list will be closed until such time as the 

Directors resolve to enlarge their operations ; 
it will then be reopened, and shares will be 
issued at par to then existing shareholders and 
to the public at such premium as the prosperity 
of the Company may demand. 

" ' By Order of the Court of Directors.' 

" There," exclaimed the Managing Director. 

"Wonderful !" responded Mr. Guffey. 

"I'm sure, it's very nice," purred Mrs. 
Wigriff. 

And the manly woman smiled. 

"How do these engines go?" asked Mr. 
Ghiffey, greatly excited. 
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" Revolve,'^ said Mr. Wigriff, waving his 
hand round and ronnd. "Like the planets, 
sir ; I may say, exactly like the planets." 

'' In the air ?" 

" In the air, sir; in the thin air.'' 

*'And where do the people go, dear?" asked 
Mrs. Wigriff. 

'' Inside the spheres, my love." 

"And they revolve, too, of course," added 
Mr. Guffey, with satisfaction, as if he would 
have enjoyed the process. 

"EeaUy, now!" exclaimed Mrs. Wigriff, 
" how very strange !" 

"No," said the Managing Director, after 
profound thought, "they will not revolve;" 
and as he paused his wife exclaimed, 

" Oh, I'm so glad to hear you say that, my 
dear, for how very trying it would be to one's 
nerves to revolve all the way to Liverpool. 
Wouldn't it, Hannah dear ?" 

"It entirely depends, my dear," observed 
Miss Wigriff; and her brother having com- 
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mended her remark by pronouncing it to be 
full of wisdom, explained how the passengers 
would be stowed so as to be quite unconscious 
of motion. 

"The sphere," he continued, "might take 
its giant path across the broad Atlantic and 
land its occupants in the city of TSew York 
without their being conscious of haying moved 
a dozen yards. I repeat, a dozen yards, my 
friends." 

" Marvellous !" exclaimed Mr. Guffey. 

" It ts marvellous," said Mr. Wigriff. 

" But don't you think, dear," asked his wife, 
" that people will be rather afraid of travelling 
in such a very extra-ordinary way ?" 

" No, love, no," said Mr. Wigriff, in an un- 
concerned manner. " Some people still prefer 
travelling by coach to steam ; we don't expect 
such to travel by electricity, my dear. Our 
spheres will not be made for them ; they will 
be made for the people of progress ; the man 
of commerce, whose moments are precious ; the 
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man of science, whose knowledge gives Hm 
confidence ; such men as Mr. Guffey, my dear. 
And the names of the leaders among these men 
will be enshrined in history. The schoolboy 
of the future will be admonished to remember 
the name of Roylstone, and I am sanguine 
enough to hope, and vain enough to believe, 
that in the more copious records of the times 
the name of "Wigriff — Wigriff, my dear — will 
be found in company with that of Roylstone, 
and Mendroight, and Berrypurt, and Spen- 
drill, and Hockley, and Guffey.'' 

^*That will be nice !" exclaimed Mrs. Wig- 
riff. '' Won't it, Hannah dear ?" 

The manly woman readily assented, and the 
two joined hands to contemplate the prospect 
of Wigriff in history, while the object of their 
adoration produced a volume of parchment from- 
a drawer, and opening it on the table he 
pointed to a row of signatures, exclaiming, 
^' Here are the names that will live in history : 
'Archibald Roylstone, 100 shares, £10,000; 
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Abel VioletWigriff, 300 shares, £30,000 (paid 
in full); Berrypurt, 300 shares, £30,000 
Mendroight, 150 shares, £15,000 ; Julius Car- 

ter-Striver, 300 shares, £30,000.' These are 
names which will be inscribed in history ; let 
yours, Mr. Guffey, be among them." 

"Certainly," said Mr. Guffey, and taking 
the pen with eagerness, he signed his name; 
but only for five shares ; that was the limit of 
his ability, he said. But his modest limit com- 
prehended more than all the others put to- 
gether, for when the hundreds and thousands 
were added in a heap they came to little more 
than names and figures, and at the most they 
could be counted only promises to honour 
calls, and Wigriff's was not even that ; but Mr. 
Guffey's hand and deed meant money. 
. "We have other deed-rolls than this," said 
Mr. Wigriff, "but they are for the common 
people in the City; these are the leaders of 
the conquest over time and the annihilation of 
space." 
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With this flourish, he looked up the deed 
and invited Mr. Guffey to take a walk in the 
cool of the evening. Mr. Guffey readily as- 
sented, in hopes of a pipe, and when he had 
sufficiently admired the ornamental garden as 
far as its beauties were discovered by the light 
of the moon, his host took him by the arm and 
confidentially inquired, '^ Was that a deserving 
young man whom we met this evening, — your 
amanuensis I mean, — ^whose name, I think, you 
said was Wilder." 

'^ Willwend," corrected Mr. Guffey. 

" Well, what sort of a youth is he ? Is he 
industrious? Is he circumspect? Will his 
moral character bear inspection ?" 

"He is so industrious," said Mr. Guffey, 
warmly, " so well informed, and so quick that 
I recommended him to go to the Bar, and he'sL 
going." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Wigriff, rather 
more startled than the circumstances seemed to 
warrant. " Will his means permit it ; are his 
relations wealthy ?" 
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^' Oh, dear, no ; lie's going to work." 
^^He's going to work, is he? Well, well,'' 
mused Mr. Wigriff ; and then he added, "I 
suppose you won't like to lose so excellent a 
young man — so valuable an assistant, eh ?" 
" If for his good, I shouldn't mind.'' 
^'Ah, for his good, to be sure," the great 
man mused again ; " but young men don't al- 
ways discern what is for their good ; do they ? 
You said he had no relations, I think ?" 

Mr. Guffey had not said so, but thought he 
had, and proceeded to explain all he knew of 
Harry, while his listener gave expression to 
many exclamations of sympathy and surprise, 
and concluded by announcing a strong desire 
to do the lad some service. 

"You have no idea, my friend," said he, 
"how my heart yearns towards the orphan 
when such an unfortunate makes good his claim 
to bur sympathy by persistence in an upright 
course. Now, do you think that young man 
would go to Jamaica to superintend an estate ?'' 
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^^ I shouldn't think he was able ; he doesn't 
understand that business, you know." 

"That's of no consequence," said Mr. Wig- 
riff rather incensed that Mr. Guffey smoked so 
unconcernedly. " A youth of the ability you 
describe will master any details." 

"But I don't think he'd like to leave 
London." * 

"Then he doesn't know what's good for 
him. Jamaica is the garden of the world." 

Mr. Guffey suggested yellow fever, and Mr. 
Wigriff said it was a popular fiction. Mr. 
Guffey thought his young friend was bent on 
becoming a barrister, and Mr. Wigriff* an- 
swered, " Now, you don't mean to tell me that 
you recommend that, young man to embark in 
such a terribly— er — ^arduous undertaking as 
^ going to the Bar ' without money and with- 
out friends. Think what he will undergo ; the 
laborious days, the sleepless nights, the denial 
of all recreation, the hiding of himself away 
with his books when his fellows are at play, 
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and in the end, instead of wealth and prospe- 
rity, — the goal he aims for, — a shattered con- 
stitution and hopeless poverty. Good God, sir ! 
if I desired to see that youth come to an early 
grave, I should say, ' Go to the Bar, my young 
friend, go.' On the contrary, if I desired to see 
him become rich, I should say, ' Go to Jamaica, 
niy boy — Jamaica, which is quite a Tom Tid- 
dler's ground for making fortunes.' Ha, ha ! 
But, seriously, my dear sir," said Mr. Wigriff, 
"do you believe that the young man is resolved 
to stay in London and absolutely determined to 
pursue his course to the Bar of his country ?" 

" Positive of it." 

" And that nothing will move him from his 
purpose ?" 
- "Nothing." 

" Dear me," said Mr. Wigriff, " what an ob- 
stinate youth. Still, my dear sir, although ob- 
stinate, my heart yearns towards him ; I would 
fain do something for him. A youth of that 
sort needs friends ; does he not, sir ?" 
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"Nobody more so." 

"Trae," said Mr. Wigriff, "true; but to do 
anything for a youth in London one needs to 
know more of him. Now, what has he told 
you of his past history ?" 

"Nothing — positively nothing; and I un- 
derstand from my friend Leep, with whom he 
lives, that he becomes very angry if any one 
tries to pump him about it." 

"Dear me," said Mr. Wigriff, "how very 
strange ! Perchance his parents have been cri- 
minal ; in that case, it is well a veil should be 
drawn over his past life." 

Mr. Wigriff professed to lament this neces- 
sity very deeply, and continued talking as if 
he knew for a fact that Harry's parents had 
been terribly bad people. Then he struck in 
with a question about Mr. Leep; wanted to 
know who he was and where he lived, and 
wound up by suggesting that Mr. Guffey's 
young friend should fill a post in the office 
of the Planetary Evolution Locomotive Com- 
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pany as soon as the permanent offices were 
secured. 

Mr. Guffey thought, that would be a great 
assistance to Harry, and was accordingly very 
thankful. 

^'But the Benchers must not know of this, 
my friend ; eh ? Otherwise his upward course 
will be obstructed." 

^' To be sure, to be sure ; but how are we to 
keep it from them ?" asked Mr. Guffey. 

'^Suppose, my friend; he has one name for 
commerce and another name for law ; eh ?" 

^^ Capital, capital!" exclaimed Mr. Guffey, 
quite enraptured. 

^^Yes, yes," said Mr. Wigriff, 'that's the 
plan for benefiting our young friend without 
danger. So when I write asking you to send 
your young friend — ^Mr. Wade, let us call him 
— ^to see me about an appointanent, you will 
explain the wisdom of his taking that name 
and make him quite understand that I know 
him by no other; eh? Let him understand 
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my friend, that the fictitious name is your 
little deception upon me." 

'^Ha, ha!" laughed Mr. Guffey, "what a 
capital notion." And when the great man 
slapped him on the back and said, " That'll 
doing good by stealth, my friend, eh ?" he w 
almost as great an admirer of his host as wer©/ 
the two patient ladies in the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER XVil. 

MR. JUBB'S STATE OF MIND. 

A MAN of genius such as Mr. Jubb accepts a 
forced recumbent position almost with satis- 
faction ; it gives abundant opportunity for re- 
flection; it enables him to weigh the world, and 
form a just estimate of himself and his contem- 
poraries. Mr. Jubb accordingly reflected as he 
lay on Mr. Guffey's sofa, while Mr. Guffey sat 
at the table absorbed in an elaborate calcula- 
tion by which he hoped to correct the irregula- 
rities of the solar system. 

Mr. Jubb had no need to search for a sub- 
ject whereon to reflect. Since Dr. Phipson 
had so elaborately interpreted his phrenologi- 
cal development he had never ceased to marvel 
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at his own powers, and lament those unfortu- 
nate circumstances which had stepped between 
Joel Jubb and greatness. Eeminding himself 
of Dr. Phipson's observations respecting his 
powers of imagination and the hair-breadth 
escape he had made of being a poet, Mr. Jubb 
deplored the fact that there had been no call 
for Milton No. 2; for had there been, Joel 
Jubb would assuredly have presented himself 
to receive the adoration of his country. Then 
there were other qualities with which Dr. 
Phipson, an impartial man and comparative 
stranger, had credited him, — ^his qualifications 
for a high position in the world. Did the 
Doctor refer to the Church or the State when 
he said his patient was fitted for noble work ? 
And did not Dr. Phipson say he was gifted 
with social and benevolent virtues, that he 
would grace the domestic circle, and as the 
head of a family be a model to his compeers ? 
Ah! the world had used him* ill in this re- 
spect, thought Mr. Jubb; and remembering 
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Miss Cray he mused, "I have twuly an 
amiable disposition, or I could not have we- 
mained calm as the victim of so many most 
gwevious misfortunes." 

Mr. Jubb's brow contracted, and he looked 
sternly at the ceiling for a moment. There- 
after he was constrained to speak, and rather 
astonished Mr. Guffey by inquiring in solemn 
tone, " What do you do when a fwend in whom 
you have weposed confidence deliberwately de- 
serts you in the hour of need ?" 

" Cup, cup, Jubb, don't talk nonsense ; no- 
body's done anything of the sort," said Mr. 
Guffey, returning to his calculations. 

''Not to you^ sir, perhaps; but to me, sir, 
to me," exclaimed Mr. Jubb. " I was on the 
eve of taking a hireling to my bosom, a time- 
server, a viper, sir." 

"'On the eve,' you s^; then you didn't 
do it, so that's enough." 

" I was on the eve," continued Mr. Jubb, 
"of taking a despewate and irwevocable plunge, 
but was warned in time." 
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'' Then be thankful," said Mr. Guffey with- 
out raising his head. 

Mr. Jubb groaned, and then continued for 
upwards of five minutes to cherish the most 
bitter feelings towards her who had proved so 
unfaithful. This in a man of amiable disposi- 
tion was terrible proof of the sinner's guilt. 
His reverie, however, was put a stop to by 
the entrance of the housekeeper's son Tommy, 
who bore a note for Mr. Guffey from Miss 
Cray. 

Mr. Guffey took it, and then gazed with 
much interest at Tommy's rough head of hair, 
as he had done twenty times before. 

Tommy said Miss Cray's servaijit was wait- 
ing for an answer, to which My. Guffey re- 
sponded that he was a good boy, and that 
Miss Cray's servant should have an answer ; 
but he did not open the letter, which was very 
trying to Mr. Jubb's feelings; and he continued 
gazing at Tommy's hair, which was embarrass- 
ing to Tommy. 
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" Come here, Tommy," said Mr. Guffey, " I 
like the look of you, and I want to see what 
your head's like." 

Tommy was a wise child ; he had had expe- 
rience of lodgers, knew where copper coins 
might be expected to abound, and where it 
was vain to look for them ; he could survey an 
elderly lady, and as a miner judges from the 
earth's surface what minerals he may expect 
to find below. Tommy could tell whether there 
was a vein of sugar-plums in the elderly lady's 
reticule or only snuff and thimbles. Tommy, 
therefore, had measured Mr. Guffey's smiling 
face, and, notwithstanding all his sharp and 
hasty ways, Tommy accepted Mr. Guffey. So 
when Mr. Guffey said, "Come here. Tommy," 
Tommy responded with confidence and Mr. 
Guffey rolled his hands over the boy's tan- 
gled locks, absorbed in thought. 

In the meantime the letter remained by his 
elbow unopened, and Mr. Jubb's agitation 
increased. 
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When Mr. Guffey had greatly increased the 
entanglement of Tommy's locks, he exclaimed, 
*^I'm perfectly sure of one thing." Then 
looking towards Mr. Jubb, with a smile of 
great satisfaction, he added, '^ Acquisitiveness 
strongly developed." 

Mr. Guffey then drew a penny from his 
pocket, and placed it on the table. " Now," 
said he, ^^take that penny, boy." 

Tommy seemed highly delighted, and quickly 
transferred the coin to the pockets of his cor- 
duroys. 

^' I thought so," said Mr. Guffey in great 
glee. '^You're fond of money, ain't you. 
Tommy ? Extremely fond of money ? Yes, I 
thought so. That's a good boy. This is clear, 
Jubb, eh ? Plain as a pikestaff." 

Mr. Jubb responded with a look of reproach, 
and reminded his friend that the messenger 
waited still. 

^' She did not. say she was in a hurry, did 
she, Tommy?" inquired Mr. Guffey. 
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"Oh, no, sir,'' said Tommy. "She's in 
along with mother, talking about the college ; 
it's to be biggered, sir.'' 

"What Tommy? Biggered?" said Mr. 
Guffey; and the boy nodded, whereupon Mr. 
Guffey exclaimed, "Oh, made bigger; upon 
my word that's wonderful. Do you hear, 
Jubb ; he's made a word. Really now," said 
Mr. Guffey, regarding the boy at arm's length. 
Then he fell to examining the boy's skull 
again, and after a time asked, "You tell a 
good many lies now and then, don't you. 
Tommy?" 

Tommy was in doubt what to answer, and 
as he thought Mr. Guffey was not particularly 
anxious for a reply he made none- 

Mr. Guffey then asked, "Did I give you a 
penny, j ust now ? " I 

" Yes," said Tommy bashfully, putting his ' 
hand in his pocket to enjoy at the same moment \ 
the pleasures of memory and anticipation. 

" Oh, no, boy; you should say 'No/ " said 
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Mr. Guffey, who really thought the boy was 
going out of his way to speak the truth. 

" No, then," said Tommy, much astonished. 

" Ah, that's right,'' said Mr. Guffey ; '' and 
you fight a great deal, don't you ? You like 
to knock boys about, eh?" 

"Yes, sir." 

^^ And have you got any conscientiousness, 
Tommy?" 

The boy shook his head in doubt as to the 
nature of the article he supposed Mr. Guffey 
wanted. 

"Ah! that's right; I knew you hadn't. 
You're a wonderful boy, most wonderful. 
There's another penny for you. Eun along." 

" There's the letter," said both the boy and 
Mr. Jubb at the same moment. 

" So there is," said Mr. Guffey, taking it in 
his hand ; but instead of opening it, he looked 
at the boy again as he said, " Why, what a 
memory you have, boy. Got the organ of 
memory strongly developed, no doubt. Organ 
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of memory; why, dear me, there isn't one. 
What a strange thing, Jubb, isn't it ? They've 
all forgotten the organ of memory. That's a 
job for me," mused Mr. Guffey; "I must 
localize it," and he called the boy to him 
again and explored his head afresh, to see 
whether any of his larger bumps were likely 
to accoimt for his extraordinary memory. 

This digression was so much slow torture 
to Mr. Jubb, who watched Mr. Guffey with 
neither friendly affection nor philosophic pa- 
tience. He heaved a sigh of relief when Mr. 
Guffey again referred to the letter, and broke 
it open ; and if eyes possessed the power of de- 
vouring which fable accords to them, Guffey 
would assuredly upon this occasion have been 
totally transformed into Jubb ; but his anxiety 
availed nothing; Mr. Guffey read from the 
beginning to the end of the short note without 
uttering a word or for a moment imagining the 
condition of his friend on the sofa. 

^^Dear Charles," wrote Miss Cray, ^^Lucy 
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and I are going to-day to Mr. Merrington's 

for a day or two, — ^he has written to ask us. 

He desires to be remembered to you, for I 

have told him by letter that you are here and 

how you are engaged ; he seems to know Mr. 

Willwend, but does not say how. I hope you 

are very well, and should be glad to hear by 

bearer how Mr. Jubb is, who I hope will soon 

be quite well. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

"Constance Cray. 
" Thursday morning." 

When he had finished reading the letter, 
Mr. Guffey looked at Mr. Jubb very earnestly, 
and appearing to be in no way surprised that 
Mr. Jubb was watching him, with equal ear- 
nestness he said, "You're better, Jubb, am't 
you?'' 

" Does Miss Cway inquire after my health ?" 
asked Mr. Jubb, turning pale. 

" Of course she does," said Mr. Guffey. 

"How?" exclaimed Mr. Jubb, much agi- 
tated. 
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" Here," said Mr. Guflfey, impatiently shak- 

« 

ing the letter. 

" Her words, her words ; give me her vewy 
words," pleaded Mr. Jubb earnestly, as he sat 
up to receive them. 

" Cup, cup," exclaimed Mr. Guffey angrily ; 
and then turning to Tommy, he added, " Say 
I'll be down this afternoon, and that Mr. Jubb 
is better." 

"No," roared Mr. Jubb, as Tommy disap- 
peared. " Come back." 

"But you are better, Jubb," said Mr. 
Guffey in amazement as the invalid hopped 
across the room in pursuit of Tommy. 

The boy waited on the landing in doubt, 
and Mr. Jubb, catching him by the shoulder, 
told him to say that "Mr. Guffey would be 
wound that afternoon, and that Mr. Jubb was 
wecovering slowly. And tell Miss Cway fwom 
me," added Mr. Jubb solemnly, "that I am 
extwemely gwateful for her kind wemem- 
bwances." 
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Suddenly remembering that his message 
would be transmitted from Tommy to the ser- 
vant and from the servant to Miss Cray, Mr. 
Jubb feared that it would arrive at its desti- 
nation somewhat mutilated, so slipping a penny 
into Tommy's hand, he told the boy to send 
the bearer of Miss Cray's note to him. Tommy 
did as he was bid, and the message was repeated 
to Mary Jane. 

But Mr. Jubb's penny weighed upon 
Tommy's mind, and remained in his pocket a 
reproach to him. He had surveyed Mr. Jubb, 
and thought him incapable, of pennies and al- 
together barren. Tommy, however, did not 
know of the fearful pressure which had been 
brought to bear upon Mr. Jubb, and the re- 
vulsion of feeling he had undergone during 
the previous half-hour. ^ 

Mr. Jubb hopped back into the room, and 
rousing Mr. Guffey from his calculation by 
taking his arm in a confidential manner, he 
said, '' Guffey, my fwend, I feel I am a wiser 
if not a better man." 
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It had been dawning upon Mr. GuflFey di 
ing the morning that Hr. Juhb's confineme 
to the house had had an effect upon his braJ 
This remark, no less enigmatical than i 
predecessors, confirmed Mr. Gfuffey in I 
opinion, and he rose in self-protection. 

'' My fwend," said Mr. Jubb in a sorrowl 
tone, "I've known yonalongperwiod, a vev 
long perwiod." 

"Yes, well," said Mr. Guffey, as if lie we 
ready for any disclosure under the sun. 

" You have always given me your fwend 
counsel whenever I've wequired it." 

"Well," said Mr. Guffey ; "but hadn't y< 
better sit down ? " 

Mr. Jubb had been standing on one leg ai 
holding Mr. Gufiey's arm with a stout grae 
Mr. Guffey, however, found him docile; ai 
after leading him to the sofa without resis 
anee, caused him to lie upon it in a perfect 
passive condition as regards limb, though me 
tally he continued perturbed. 
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" Fm afwaid," said Mr. Jubb with a most 
dolefal appearance, " that you cannot sympa- 
thize with me in this twouble." 

*'Why not; what's the matter with you, 
man?" said Mr. Guffey more at his ease, and 
then he declared that he was ready to doctor 
him for any ailment under the sun by any 
therapeutical system ever conceived by the 
brain of man. 

"No, no, my dear sir," said Mr^ Jubb with 
an air of content, " you misunderstand me. It 
is deep, yewy deep." Then suddenly seizing 
Mr. Guffey's hand, he added earnestly, "I 
have wonged her, vewy much wonged her. I 
have believed her false when she has wemained 
too twoo ; her vewy excess of feeling I have 
constwooed into coldness." 

Mr. Guffey looked upon this as the very 
wildest raving, and as he had a theory about 
temporary insanity as well as most things, he 
proceeded to treat Mr. Jubb to a few severe 
remonstrances, pretending that he believed his 
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friend to be in full possession of his senses, 
as if he had been speaking the soundest 
sense. 

^'Ah, you strengthen my vewy worst 
fears/' said Mr. Jubb despairingly ; "you can- 
not compwehend the depth of my feeKngs." 

"Pooh, pooh, Jubb; look what I have to 
suffer." 

Mr. Jubb shook his head disconsolately. 

"Why," continued Mr. Guffey, "I've been 
suffering a peculiar pain in my inside for the 
last three months, and have been through 
entire courses of allopathy, hydropathy, and 
homoeopathy without the least effect. 

"Bah," exclaimed Mr. Jubb, "what is in- 
flammation of the kidneys to the firewing of 
the flame of love in the heart ? What is in- 
digestion to the wacking torment of love im- 
wequited?" 

« 

"But it's not inflammation of the kidneys 
nor indigestion," said Mr. Guffey with assumed 
warmth; "it's more like rheumatism." 
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" Don't irwitate me, I entweat of you," said 
Mr. Jubb with fervour. 

" Don't be a fool, Jubb, or you and I must 
part." 

" I sincerely twust I am wo ^ a fool. I feel 
that you and I have nothing in common in this 
particular. It is here," said Mr Jubb, placing 
his right hand on his left side, just above the 
waistcoat-pocket, and extending the left thea- 
tricaUy, while his eyes were cast as high as 
possible. "It's here. And my fwend," he 
continued seriously, "it's no spasmodic im- 
pwession ; it has been a gwowing feeling. I 
have westled with it hard, but I cannot wesist 
it." 

" Oh, oh," said Mr. Guffey, as if fresh light 
had broken in upon him ; but as a matter of 
fact he saw nothing new, and had only resolved 
to change his mode of treatment. " I see, I 
see, Jubb," said he with confidence. 

"Do you; are you sure?" inquired Mr. 
Jubb eagerly. 
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"Tes, yes," said Mr, Goffey smiling. " I'll 
put it right." 

" Will yon, ?" exclaimed Mr. Jubb, beaming 
with pleasnre; and Mr. Quffey smiled as he 
again promised that he ■would settle the whole 
matter, although he had not the remotest idea 
what he was to settle; and he received Mr. 
Jubb's abundfuit thanks as so many confirma- 
tions of his theory touching the calming of 
madmen. 
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